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Automobiles 


Waar a wonder of spontaneous adaptation is a town 
full of automobiles, charging back and forth (calamity 
if they meet) safeguarded by a few customs and a kind 
of intuition that comes with practice! Is it not so, essen- 
tially, with all our civilization? We live not by law or 
precept so much as by a sort of knack. 


QUIET is recommended to the old, but I think that as we 
become more sunk in habit and less capable of renewal 
from within we may need more instigation from without 
— an automobile, let us say, which, God knows, keeps 
you bumping against other people in ways you never 
thought of. 

I like this traveling by your own will and means, trusting 
to your own skill, liable to adventures. 

The most retiring man, socially, may enjoy threading in 
a car the tumultuous traffic of a city. Since it is mechani- 


cal, not spiritual, he regards the other people only as 
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natural obstacles and trusts to dexterity and resourceful- 
ness much as in shooting rapids. It is indeed a sport not 
unlike canoeing. | 

On the open road, with the wind whistling in the super- 
structure, it is more like sailing. 

How completely you are dependent for safety on the man 
in the passing car! You can only trust that if he were not 
a competent driver he would already have come to smash. 


Since he has survived he is presumably the fit. 


I LIKE to go out on a wet and shiny night and watch the 
cars go by in an almost continuous double stream, each 
with its own peculiar interest of lights, equipment and 
motion. They make a fine spectacle of power, comfort 
and pleasure. It seems a good world: one looks to see it 


genially described, as London by Addison. 


Tuts childlike preoccupation of our people with mecha- 
nism is not such a bad thing; it keeps them innocently 
busy at least. Tinkering is a national pastime, and an 
interest in automobiles or gasoline launches almost a 
career in itself. There is a sort of culture in it, a common 
knowledge and faculty. Is any other part of our culture 


so much alive? 


And how delightful to have such things to think and talk 
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about — wonderful, shiny, oily playthings, fascinating 
in shape, color, texture and various harmony of motion; 
endearing in needing to be understood, coaxed, handled 
and taken apart. 


We see that they are good. 


Au. of our modern means of communication facilitate 
democracy by multiplying contacts. The automobile does 
this in rather a peculiar way, by causing all classes actu- 
ally to rub against one another, as it were, on the open 
road. It brings many sorts of people face-to-face, and 
mostly under fellowship conditions. If you go on a 
journey you have constant occasion to give and receive 
courtesy and help. Every one sympathises with your ad- 
venture because every one is doing, has done, or hopes 
to do something similar. He likes to help because it gives 
him a part in the game. You find that the American 
people are still a good-natured, easy-going, highly 
self-respecting, mildly adventurous, always humorous 
folk. 

The inconvenience of running out of gasoline was noth- 
ing to the edification I had from the kindness of the 
country people near Chelsea. I should like to erect a 
monument to the Unknown Farmer, who has so often 


been good to me in every sort of difficulty. 
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Ir is remarkable how rarely a stranger, known to be 
from a distant state and unlikely to return, is over- 
charged or otherwise taken advantage of. One does not 
bargain with the garage men, but is fairly treated, and 
not seldom they will say “Oh you don’t owe me any- 
thing,” after giving you timely help or advice. Appar- 
ently the sort of men who make good in such trades are 
of a friendly disposition and habit. I have heard, how- 
ever, that where the car and equipment are notably costly 


the charges are apt to rise. 


I HAVE been in several small accidents and noticed that 
people did not lose their tempers. This amenity is prob- 
ably not invariable, and yet American life trains in self- 
control because it is full of bumps, and no one is afraid 
of you. If you go into a rage the other man will laugh 
and say “ Keep your shirt on!” In short anger is bad 


form. “ Surtout, Messieurs, pas de zéle.” 
4 9 


AUTOMOBILE travel tends to domesticate the whole coun- 
try in every man’s mind; his patriotism is enlarged with- 
out becoming less concrete. 

I cannot agree that it is making us “ an unstable, because 
nomadic, people.” Is it not rather a flying shuttle that 
weaves the strands of our life into a broad and flexible 
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fabric? It is not fixity that makes people stable, but pos- 


sessions, hopes, contentment. 


Strategy of the Youth Movement 


Arnoven the youth of our day are not so different 
from those of the past as they think they are, there is a 
distinct and perhaps lasting change in their situation. 
They have a new base and line of supplies. We have en- 
couraged them to form social organizations of their own 
in connection with schools and amusements. Aided by 
telephones, motor cars and all the new appliance of in- 
tercourse, they have done this so effectively that they 
no longer depend for their patterns and mores upon 
adult groups and traditions, but have a continuous sys- 
tem of their own in which such things may grow and be 
perpetuated. They no longer get their contacts with the 
world and the past through a parent-ruled family, but 
in their own way and with their own kind, existing in a 
distinct milieu and a social heritage not sifted and cen- 
sored by the mature. In the old novels you may see that 
the young rebelled indeed but that they saw it as rebel- 
lion, did not question that the elders were in authority, 
had no thought of a separate state. Now the channel of 
prestige is shifted, they flow in their own current, have 
their own orthodoxy, and in case of conflict it is the 
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elders who appear ridiculous non-conformers to what 
youth regards as a matter of course. What can be done 
except to leave them to work out their own salvation by 
the aid of any advice they are inclined to take? 

While formerly whatever organization there was of the 
young was of either sex by itself, the new system in- 
cludes both, associating in all possible intimacy. They 
discuss freely and apparently have the power to decide 
not only matters of religion and education but of sex 
conduct. The elders may still amuse themselves with 
property and politics. 


Confusion and Continuity 


ln a confused time there is a possibility of seeing life 
more largely than in any other, because no one tradition 
dominates thought and the need to choose opens our per- 
spective. 


A pisconTinuows life breaks the fibre of our minds and 
makes shoddy of our thoughts. A haphazard society will 
generate unstable men. Broken homes and associations, 
broken habits, hopes and loyalties — few of us escape 
them and whole classes are thus demoralized. We strive, 
somewhat blindly, to avoid discontinuity or to heal its 
wounds. 
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Any notion of freedom that does not include continuity 
is illusive. We are free only as there is opened to us an 
orderly process of growth from what we are to some- 
thing better. , 
Aside from any question of a second life, we need, es- 
pecially after we pass middle age, a tangible future for 
plans and hope. In the past men have possessed this in 
various forms all of which gave them something substan- 
tial to look forward to beyond their own term. Among 
these were: their children and family line, especially if 
it had a permanent home with a hereditary occupation 
and standing; their neighborhood and local community, 
which was to almost every one before the industrial era, 
and still is to the majority of mankind, the most evident 
and cherished seat of a continuing system of life; their 
ancestral church and religious community, having sacred 
and beloved traditions intertwined with memories of 
birth, marriage, worship and death; and finally their 
country. All these a man might think of as living on after 
him, and he might, so long as his strength lasted, plan 
and work for them, perhaps forgetting in them his own 
precarious fate. 
Few of these now appear to us with any assured stability. 
Except in the country the intimate neighborhood and 


community are all but gone, and even there it is broken. 
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The family has lost its permanent home and much of its 
inner solidarity; economic function is transitory; the 
church is questioned and neglected, our country is too 
far away for common uses. We splice the broken strands 
with such makeshifts as we find and trust that time will 
knit them up. 

Certain sensitive people seek almost desperately to live 
in the sense of continuing life by cherishing the memories 
and heirlooms of their ancestors, the whole body and 
atmosphere in fact of the family and community which 
they inherit and hope to transmit. It keeps them feeling 
warm and safe, in out of the cold and desolation of an 


alien world. 


Tue castes of India and the peasant communities of 
Europe ensure to the individual a friendly and continu- 
ing group in which he can find secure life and self-ex- 
pression. We try to recover this needful thing by insur- 
ance, by investments, by joining lodges, by reunions, by 
doing what we can to hold the family and the community 
together; but we shall hardly succeed until we get social 
union in our breadwinning occupations. Is not an occu- 
pation which is also a fellowship essential to a really 


human way of living? 
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THE ancestor-worshipping peoples of Japan and China 
are rich in continuity and think very little of the individ- 
ual apart from the perpetual family group. Until their 
minds are unsettled by strange contacts they find in this 
all the religion they need. 
In England the continuity of life used to be apparent in 
the establishments of the gentry, serving as a symbol for 
all classes. With us, it seems, the community must supply 
such symbols, which will be all the more reverenced as 
our life is individually shifting and precarious. In fact 
men more and more seek to associate their names and 


achievements with lasting institutions. 


Many contacts may or may not make for a larger growth 
of the mind. They will hardly do so unless one has the 
time and the disposition to brood over the material, 


philosophize and assimilate it. 


THE characteristic moral problem of our time, not only 
in the family but in all our life, is that of substituting a 
free for a dogmatic discipline, of preserving integrity 


in the midst of a somewhat distracting increase of choice. 


Shaky Bridges 


Wuen I was a boy even intelligent people held that 


“ free-thinking ” about religion was dangerous and sin- 
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ful — not without reason, since the church of that day 
was not built to stand the racket. What a confession of 
weakness in any institution to say “‘ Do not think at will, 
it is not safe.” It is like that sign formerly seen on old 
bridges, “‘ Do not drive faster than a walk.” 

Where unity is somewhat mechanical the ideas that sus- 
tain it are dogmatic, and must be uniform and sacrosanct, 
nothing else will preserve them. But a more inward unity, 
flowing from familiar intercourse and common experi- 


ence, dispenses with dogma and thrives on discussion. 


Every system, however free, must protect its vital parts. 
And it is only as people learn to distinguish what is vital 
from what is not that we can expect much increase of 
toleration. There could be little between Protestants and 
Catholics in seventeenth century France, because re- 
ligious belief appeared at that time an inseparable part 
of the political order. Non-conformers were anarchists 
until they won, and then persecutors. Liberals forsook 
toleration because they saw it did not work. But we have 
an order based on self-expression, whose most vital part 
is precisely that freedom of discussion which we must 


protect at all costs. 


I notice that even the most generous and thoughtful of 
the Roman emperors, like Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, 
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were convinced that freedom of speech and association 
must be restricted, just as in our time the same sort of 
people believe it should be encouraged. Our social order 


is flexible enough to stand it, to require it; theirs was not. 


In the new communication, in education and discussion, 
we have, what all previous ages have lacked, the means 
of free organization. It remains to see whether we have 
the intelligence and faith to use it. 


* Ourrcomplex Life® 


Ws: talk, with reason, of the growing complexity of 
life, but there is also a trend toward simplification. We 
are being impelled to work out principles, general and 
flexible methods, instead of the cumbersome multiplicity 
of the past. An intelligent method is always simpler, 
more easily understood and surveyed, than one merely 
empirical. As we have reduced the alphabet to twenty-six 
letters, arithmetic and mechanics to a few elementary 
propositions, and have also arrived at solvent generaliza- 
tions in the natural sciences, we may hope to do some- 
thing analogous with our social processes. Even now our 
American democracy, as regards its principles, is per- 
haps the simplest large-scale system of life, as in its 


activities it is the most complex, that the world has seen. 
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There is a fair prospect of further merging our institu- 
tions of politics, economics, religion and education into 


a multiform unity. 


Tue disclosure of what appears to be universal evolu- 
tion reveals system and hence simplicity in life, render- 
ing us more and more capable of seeing it as a unified 
though multifarious process, in which our every-day ex- 
periences, if we will study them, appear as members of 


a whole. 


Radicalism and Reaction 


Riapicats and reactionaries are in alliance; each prof- 
its by the other; they mutually confer importance. Mili- 
tarism and pacifism, Tolstoi and Bernhardi, go arm in 
arm; capitalism incites lawlessness in order to make its 
own rule appear necessary; the ascetic and the libertine 
are kindred spirits. These extremes are the common an- 
tagonist of moderate people who wish freedom and 
order. , 

As Darwin was able to predict a moth with a long pro- 
boscis from a flower with a long tube, so if you find an 
extreme view you may be almost certain that there is 
another extreme, of about the same length, to which it is 


an adaptation. 
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Weak minds loosed from old dogma take up with new 
folly equally dogmatic. 
A “ radical ” movement, by the time it is widely known, 
has already become the convention of a sect, propagated 
by imitation and the ridicule of non-conformity. 
Nothing more sheep-like than a flock of young rebels. 
Extreme thinkers are as a rule imitative, either directly 
or by opposition. Originality raises new issues. 
What a boon to the reactionary is a revolution in an- 
other country! He no longer has to woo the public; it flies 
to his arms. 
In our society the chief peril from the radical is that he 
affords a leverage for reactionary power. He is indeed 


partly a creation of the latter for this very purpose. 


FoRMALISM and anarchism are much the same, both con- 
sisting in a lack of assimilation between institutions and 
human nature. If the teacher and the children are in con- 


flict it matters little which, for the time being, is on top. 


PEOPLE think vaguely, and when they get hold of two ap- 
parently antithetical categories they find it easier and 
more amusing to sick them on each other, as it were, and 
make a fight out of it, than to think out their true rela- 
tion. 
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WE wonder at the growth of fanatical movements, but it 
is more necessary that an idea should be active and com- 
municable than that it should be reasonable. Or rather 
whatever releases activity along lines of desire will com- 
monly appear reasonable. And any such movement gives 
the participant a sense of importance that the saner world 


may refuse. 


VIOLENT revolutions are made by people who have had 
no chance to try out their ideas. Inexperienced minds 
think in formulas, and the formulas of a suppressed 


class are — what you might expect. 


The Conservatism of Intelligence 


Turre is nothing so conservative, in our day, as intel- 
ligence, and no radical so dangerous as he who blocks 
social research, experiment or discussion. 

How cheering to the radical is the fatuity of the people 
in power! Criticism of the present order, as regards any 
plan of general change, is weak and half-hearted. But 
when Chambers of Commerce, school boards or the like 
attempt to rule the press, coerce teachers and preachers 
or restrict popular discussion, they present their op- 
ponents, in place of this weakness and half-heartedness, 
with a strong and lively grievance sure to win the sup- 
port of all disinterested men. 
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If conservative people were also wise they would pro- 
mote social studies and the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion in the common schools. That these things are too 
difficult for school children is untrue. The difficulty is 
mainly in class-prejudice, and nothing will so surely pre- 
vent the growth of that as a common background of 
knowledge and mutual understanding. Why not have an 
education that shall teach the children of every class to 
see the point of view of every other? We trust to experi- 
ence, which does wonders, but is too partial and often 
teaches the wrong things. A sound and honest social cul- 
ture, acquired by all in the common schools, is the ra- 
tional basis for democracy. 
We can teach that habit of inquiring into facts which is 
the surest way to social intelligence and toleration. With- 
out contradicting one’s prejudices it goes back of them, 
gets him interested in fresh facts, and accustoms him to 
refer to facts his differences with others. It opposes stag- 
nation, introversion, fanaticism, anything tending to a 
closed system of thought or emotion. 
I notice a feeling among Americans that nothing Ameri- 
can should be alien to them, that for patriotism, even for 
success, one. ought to understand all phases of our life. 
And yet few carry out the idea. Why not proceed seri- 
ously in this direction, seeking sympathetic contact with 


the immigrant, the Negro, the radical, the striker, and re- 
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solving not to be guilty of the illusions regarding their 


points of view that now prevail in other classes? 


A TEACHER finds that extreme views do not survive com- 
parative study. How many fanatic radicals and reac- 
tionaries have I seen thawed, as it were, by a little so- 
ciology. Not so much by reading or by hearing lectures 
as by finding, in discussion, what fellows of their own 


sort have to say on the other side. 


Education and Religion 


Our FATHERS did wisely in separating public educa- 
tion from the institutions of religion; but there is a com- 
mon and social religion that cannot be thus set apart. So- 
cial faith is much the same as religious, and if we gave 
to the young, in the family and the school, an adequate 
vision of their relation to mankind, they would not fail 
to extend this to God. 


Nationality 


Tue self-consciousness of nations, like that of individ- 
uals, arises as they become aware of others, similar yet 
different, with which to compare themselves. It increases 
with the widening view of life in history, literature and 


commerce, and has reached the masses along with educa- 


ee eee 
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tion and the cheap press. Although it is in its nature 
partial and gets its poignancy from the sense of differ- 
ence, it is not inconsistent with codperation and already 
makes the world a social whole in a sense it could not 
otherwise have been. 

A social whole, to be alive, must be differentiated in 


emulous members. 


As individuals can develop a higher self only in an or- 
derly society of their fellows, so with nations, patriotism 
and a world-order. Patriotism exists because there is in- 
tercourse among nations, and is brutal because that in- 
tercourse is superficial and unregulated. 

One great use of a society of nations would be to make 


us more intelligently American. 


TuroucH the democratic nation the spirits of men seek 
to unite in a lively and enduring whole, by participation 
wherein they may find release from ennui and mortality. 
They have found this at times and in some measure. They 
will not cease to cherish patriotism, whatever arrogance 


or excess has stained its past. 


It is said that if all our thoughts were known we should 
have no friends. There could be no friendship, then, 
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among nations, since the newspaper blabs everything. 
But in fact we know very well our friends do not always 
love us, and nations may agree in spite of the provoca- 


tive press. 


A WORLD state could have, as a whole, no poignancy of 
spirit like that of nations, because it would have no 
rivals. It might however have a lofty and not too placid 
self-consciousness. We may presume that inner troubles 
would in some degree compensate the lack of outer 


enemies. 


A croup of self-conscious nations may destroy one an- 
other, but they have the option of organizing peace; blind 
forces have no such option, they inevitably clash. Na- 
tionality, however factious, is at present the only well- 


knit unit we have from which to build larger wholes. 


American Patriotism 


Our American patriotism is for the most part not pri- 
marily local, like the European. How can it be when few 
remain in one place? The American sees America not 
as a household and a landscape, but as a place where you 
lead a certain kind of life: it is cheerful activity, fel- 
lowship, a chance for everybody, magnanimity, achieve- 


ment. 
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IF patriots were patriots, if they were informed by the 
finer traditions of the country! — We are patriots much 
as we are Christians. 
Our patriotism is in great part only a self-righteous or- 
thodoxy. Like the Church it is taken over by the dominant 
institutions, and there is nothing too repugnant to its 
spirit to be inculcated in its name. 
The timid patriot, like the timid Christian, is afraid of 
a rough-and-tumble handling of facts. He wants to take 
out an insurance policy on what he is used to regarding 
as sacred, to lock it up in a safe at the bank. He has no 
real confidence in its vitality; would protect it, protect 
it to death. He will use force to suppress opposition, or 
rather get others to use it for him, because he does not 
trust the freedom he is supposed to cherish. 


PEOPLE say, “‘ We must not be foo tolerant,” and call for 
suppression of what strikes them as dangerously wrong. 
But tolerance does not mean indifference to wrong, or 
diminished vigor in combating it; rather, that the con- 
flict should go on with all possible vigor, openly, fairly, 
and under such condition that the right may be free to 
prevail. It is a question of method. 

There are three irrefutable reasons why views that seem 


dangerous, unpatriotic or otherwise abominable should 
© 
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be freely expressed. 1: Discussion is the only way to 
modify or control them. 2: It is the only way to mobilize 
conservative views in order to combat them intelligently. 


3: They may be right. 


Mass patriotism is made up of passions of the group self 
no more reasonable than those of the personal self, and 
less responsible, because there is less environing control 
by other selves. It easily runs into a tyrannical or de- 
structive megalomania, like the undisciplined egoism of 


Commodus or Caligula. 


THERE is no surer mark of a false patriotism than a for- 
wardness to charge others with disloyalty. It is well to be 
critical of our compatriots at times, but always with an 
underlying faith in them. To accuse them of disloyalty 
as a mode of controversy or propagation is itself dis- 
loyal, since it is a cheapening of loyalty and a subordi- 
nation of it to passion or interest. It is much like a jealous 


man arguing the infidelity of his wife. 


Dr. Jounson, protagonist of loyalty and conservatism, 
observed that patriotism was the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel. In any time of national excitement it becomes the 
first. Every base passion, every mean scheme, wraps it- 


self in the flag. 
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Traits of Democracy 


Waar shall we call our society? Democracy? There 
is no name: the fact itself has not been sufficiently per- 
ceived to have a name. There are democratic factors, 
oligarchic factors, autocratic factors, factors not com- 
prisable in such categories, but enormously important to 
all of them, like the newspaper press. In general it is a 
society in which human nature strives hopefully, though 
somewhat blindly, for freedom and codperation. 


Tue test of democracy is getting every man’s private self 
into the common game. The individual is mobilized; 
things are no longer done for him but through him; he 
is encouraged to be himself and to contribute in his own 
way; he may be persuaded but not dominated. And 
wherever men are treated as a crowd, where attempt is 
made to swamp individuality by propaganda, mass ex- 
citement or curtailing discussion; there democracy is in 


danger. 


Democracy requires that we distinguish between leader- 
ship and domination. Let able men wield all the power 
they can, provided they do it in honest and open coépera- 
tion with the rest of us. But to persuade is more trouble 
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than to dominate, and the powerful seldom take this 
trouble if they can avoid it. 

What we need, you say, is an aristocracy of brains. That 
we need to be more guided by intelligence, wherever 
found, is most true; but if you mean that we are to look 
for this in a class, you are all wrong. A sound social in- 
telligence is a function of the whole community. The 
higher influences reside more or less in all of us, though 
each of them more in some of us than in others. We must 


improve as a whole. 


Tue American, broadly contrasted with the European, 
has more belief that a good life for all is possible. The 
European fears life, puts little trust in common welfare 
and hugs his privileges. His keener sense of privacy is 
largely suspicion. 


Tue relative uniformity of American life, compared 
with that of Europe, is due to the historical background 
of the latter — a complex of ancient diversities, while 
America is new and assimilative. But since groups and 
provinces, like persons, have a natural pride in such dif- 
ferences from others as make them feel superior, we may 
expect a growth of local ambitions and claims upon re- 


nown to accompany the maturing of our order. 
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PUBLIC opinion is formed more by the interaction of 


characters than of arguments. 


THERE are indications that women, as a group, are be- 
ginning to exercise some intelligent control over the 
course of fashion. If democracy can invade this seat of 


autocratic rule we may look for it anywhere. 


Every fine idea is vulgarized in proportion as it becomes 
popular — yet not altogether in vain. 


Immigrants 


How poor American life would be without the immi- 
- grants — strangely colored threads from the fabric of 
the old world come to enliven our texture! One of the 
brightest joys I have is to know foreign-born students, to 
feel their eager response, favorable or otherwise, to our 
manners. 

To make the best of an immigrant it is as necessary to re- 
spect his past as to influence his future. 

We ascribe a long past to these “Orientals.” But I 
talked with a Chinese boy to-day, and he seemed the 
newest thing on earth, fresh and unspoiled as a crocus, 
younger, I fancied, than a western youth of the same age, 


and more surprised at life. . 
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Americanization 


Tue lady who cleans our house every two weeks ar- 
rives in her Ford car. She is of German birth and has a 
nephew recently come from Germany who is attending 
an Americanization class in the evenings. He is delighted 
with it, she tells us, and would like to do nothing else 
but go to school. The other night he came home and said 
he had been dancing. “‘ But what would your teacher say 
if she knew you had been dancing at school? ” “I danced 


with my teacher.” 


Drivine to Grass Lake I picked up a boy of nineteen 
years who was just back from Florida, where he had 
been four months. He was born in Alsace and is a butcher 
by trade. He went to Florida in an Overland car, which 
he sold for $400, borrowed $400 more and set up a 
meat and grocery business, making about $1000. He got 
tired of it, however, sold out before the end of the season 
“ while the selling was good ” and bought a $1200 car 
in which he came home. Mud in Georgia and cold in the 
mountains gave him much trouble, he had to get hauled 
out and his car repaired so often that it took him twelve 
days to come back and cost $160. Now he has secured a 
job in Ypsilanti and his car was at Grass Lake getting a 
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new set of valves. He has been back to Alsace and doesn’t 
like it. I gathered that he found it slow. 


Race 


Every people seems coarse to every other. The savages 
on the Congo have standards of refinement of which we 
fall far short. They watch the white man and say “ He is 
without background; he has not nad the advantages of 


our society.” 


Race is as difficult to discuss intelligently as God. Each 
sect or individual has his own idea, and all these ideas 


are bound up with inextinguishable emotions. 


OF the hereditary traits of race, other than those physi- 
cally apparent, nothing definite is known, because they 
do not manifest themselves in life apart from traits of the 
social heritage. We have, as it were, a single equation 
with two unknown quantities — x, equals race, and y, 
equals heritage. We can solve it for xy but not for x and 
y separately. Thus, in the case of the Japanese and the 
English, we can compare the two civilizations as wholes 
but not by factors. We do not know whether the Japanese 
x is the same as the English x or greater, or less, or 


merely different. 
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In refuting a popular view it is hard to refrain from as- 
serting the opposite. Thus certain anthropologists, while 
showing that there is no proof of the superiority of one 
race over another, assert, or assume, that race abilities 
are equal —a gross non sequitur. This is a matter in 
which nothing is proved, and you are at liberty to be- 
lieve what satisfies your working judgment. 

It is not likely that the mental gifts of diverse human 
stocks are the same, and those stocks which believe that 
they have something of peculiar value are justified in 
avoiding mixture. Why not cherish the individuality of 
races, as we do that of persons, without raising the vague 
and invidious question of superiority? 

Different race groups are apt to have intimate feelings, 
obscurely rooted in their different histories, which are 
antipathetic at close quarters. We can cultivate justice 
and understanding without falling on each other’s 


necks. 


Tue crowd of sightseers at Desbarats were a cheap look- 
ing lot compared with the Indians. If we are superior to 
them it is in some obscure capacity for discipline, fit- 
ting us better to carry the weight of institutions, a little 
tougher fibre, more continuity and system. In cleverness, 


sociability, dignity, they are at least our equals. They 
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have companionable faces. I saw two who looked at each 


other intimately. 


Contempt of another race is often one of those methods 
by which people suffering from a sense of inferiority 
seek to stimulate their self-respect. A white man, feeling 
that he is looked down upon by other white men, takes it 
out on the Negro. Where one race has formerly been en- 
slaved by the other this attitude will be peculiarly lasting 


and arrogant. 


Iv is upon crude minds that color and the twist of the eye 
work most virulently as stigmata to which hostile com- 
plexes may attach. Among intelligent people, not in- 
flamed by economic opposition, like the students of 
various races found in-our American colleges, a better 
feeling prevails. But since most minds are crude, I do not 
advocate the economic interpenetration of visibly dis- 


tinct races. 


“‘ RACE-PREJUDICE ” is not at all the same thing in the 
case of the Jew as in that of the Negro. The latter is a 
true caste pride, the heritage of slavery, defined by color 
and imputing an inferiority with no individual excep- 
tions. It sees the race as a whole, is bent on keeping it in 


subjection, and abhors legal marriage or whatever else 
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implies equality. The other, in America which has never 
had the Ghetto, is primarily individual; certain Jews are 
disliked and their traits attributed to a vaguely conceived 
“race.” But as other Jews are observed to lack these 
traits they are regarded, except by a few fanatics, as 
people like anybody else. There is no history of caste, 
no dogma of collective inferiority and little repugnance 


to intermarriage. 


C. A., whom I have known from childhood, was for many 
years in financial difficulties arising from the possession — 
of tracts of unimproved real estate; to hang on to it and 
pay the taxes drove him to all kinds of shifts. He tells me 
that he has found the Jews, on the whole, the best people 
to deal with, that you get fairer treatment from them than 


from other lenders. 


Anti-Semitism 


I caruer from anti-Semitic sources that while there 
may have been great and good Jews in the past they are 
all dead, or perhaps a few survive in distant lands. The 
Jews we know are obsequious and arrogant, superficial 
and inscrutable, intrusive and clannish, capitalistic and 
Bolshevistic, orientals without background, unscrupu- 
lous, competitious, commercialized; in short un-Ameri- 


can and a menace. 
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What is peculiarly disgusting in the Jews is their prone- 
ness to the so-called Christian virtues — humility, long- 
suffering, family loyalty, succor to the weak and the like 
— so repugnant to those sound principles of individual 
competition and the survival of the fittest by which we 
Christians are guided. 


Eugenists 


Eucenists seem not entirely consistent. When they are 
dealing with the poorer classes all is heredity; education 
can do nothing for these people; if environment is bad it 
is because heredity made it so. Poor stock! But in deal- 
ing with the degeneracy of the prosperous — luxury, 
decay of family life and failure to reproduce — is this 
due to heredity? Not at all! This is superior stock in a 
demoralizing environment. Let them be morally im- 
proved, coaxed to reform their habits and have more 
children. 

Why ascribe other people’s failings to nature and our 
own to circumstance? Can it be that social prejudice 


has something to do with these views? 


IF eugenists have not acquired an influence proportion- 
ate to their energy and the value of their idea it is per- 
haps due in part to faulty tactics. They are not team- 


workers. They have invented the specious dilemma 
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“ Heredity or Environment” and are trying to saw off 
the opposing horn on which sit History, Education, So- 
cial Work and other weighty interests. They do their 
best to show that if they are right all the rest of us must 
be wrong. 

If heredity were so much more important than society 
as eugenists say, they might well ignore the latter. But 
apparently they do not believe it; they strive to influence 
the environment, neglect their own business for social 
propaganda. 

What they really believe, we may infer, is that society 
has the power to control heredity, and should exercise 
that power in a certain sense. 

One who reads the advertisements in the agricultural 
papers will see that there must be a firm belief that the 
offspring of hens who lay many eggs will do likewise, 
that good milkers will produce exuberant calves, and so 
on. On the other hand practical men who have to select 
boys put only a limited trust in ancestry. It seems to be 
settled empirically that human accomplishment is less 
predictable, more dependent upon obscure variations in 
both germ-plasm and society, than that of domestic ani- 
mals. This is also sound in theory and renders a precise 
application of eugenics to human life highly prob- 


lematic. 
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IN spite of the fact that eugenists often seem so cocksure 
and one idea-ed that one hates to admit any agreement 
with them, it remains true that we shall not improve much 


unless we can have an intelligently selective birth-rate. 


Team-Work 


Lr there is anything of peculiar value in the fibre of the 
English-speaking peoples it is perhaps their spirit of 
team-work. This is not the same as the “ solidarity ” to 
which the French aspire; that is a more passive and uni- 
form condition, based on likeness of sentiment in con- 
fronting the rest of the world. Team-work is rather a 
mode of action, a technique in group endeavor, a habit 
of playing the game. It involves agreement on an im- 
mediate purpose, mutual understanding and confidence, 
pleasure in merging yourself for the time in the group 
activity, respect for function and willingness to let the 
fittest lead. It may or may not rest on innate psychology, 
(some claim it as the birthright of the Teutonic stocks) 
but is in great part a social habit, a heritage from genera- 
tions of voluntary and various codperation, of love of 
sports and of group adventure by land and sea. Not al- 
ways voluntary, either. I note in sea stories — say Cap- 
tain Marryat’s authentic tales of the time of Nelson — 


how the British seamen, brutally impressed, seem never- 
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theless to fall into their work with a certain good-will and 
self-respect, regarding the press-gang, and perhaps even 
flogging, as part of the game; but ready to resist real 
humiliation; ruled, withal, by honor and fellowship in 
battle and the hardships of the sea. 

Of course men must always have shown team-work, it is 
the principle of society; you will find it well developed 
among the American Indians. Perhaps the Anglo-Saxons 
have merely been a little luckier than others in escaping 
the degenerative effect upon it of a coercive civilization. 
In any case we may take the word of Latin observers like 
Taine and Santayana that we excel in this trait, and may 
cherish it as perhaps the finest thing we have. 

In our day team-work expands along with other things 
and tends to become universal, conscious and systematic, 
even in sports, which in some cases have grown to com- 
plex institutions. Organized play is carrying our forms 
of it around the earth, and we shall see whether we have 


any lasting superiority. 


STENDHAL, in a curious passage written about 1830, in- 
vites the traveled reader to suppose himself taking at 
random one hundred well dressed Frenchmen passing 
over the Pont Royal, one hundred Englishmen crossing 


London Bridge, and one hundred Romans from the 
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Corso. Then to choose from each of these hundreds the 
five men most notable for wit and courage. He discusses 
the traits that would be found in each contingent, and 
asserts that the five Romans would prevail over the five 
French or English, whether on a desert island, among the 
intrigues of a court, or in a stormy legislature, ascribing 
their superiority in part to their having lived a haz- 
ardous life under a bad government. 
If you limit the struggle to merely individual combats, 
as he seems to, Stendhal may be right—for I do not 
know that national traits have changed appreciably — 
but I suspect that if the five English are allowed to form 
a team they will win. 


OF two races one may excel in team-work and another in 
leadership, so that a mixture is stronger than either. 
Thus the Irish, although in the mass they have not held 
their own against the English, have furnished much more 
than their share of the great men of the British Empire. 
An American coach, noting that they excel in baseball, 
a game requiring chiefly individual quickness and skill, 
goes on “ In football and basketball, games requiring a 
stronger team play, the Irish often prove to be star in- 
dividual players around which the team is built. Their 
temperament makes them good leaders, but they will 
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seldom submit to being led . . . they are reckless, dar- 
ing, resourceful and inspiring, contributing to the team 
by their own brilliancy rather than by adding an extra 
amount of team strength.” * 

The highly mixed immigration that has come to the 
United States may well have given us a more capable hu- 
man material than could have been drawn from any one 


racial stock. 


Tuts business of team-work by conference involves tol- 
erance, good-humor and a certain practical sense. These 
highly educated and efficient men make large demands 
on one another’s patience, talking somewhat ramblingly 
and egotistically, telling stories, sunning their individ- 
ualities. The “ Anglo-Saxon ” seems unable or unwilling 
to take in an idea except as he salivates it, like a boa- 
constrictor, with his individuality. Yet they get on, 
slowly, and seem to enjoy the process. A substantial 
friendliness underlies it all; there is a real human or- 
ganism. Now and then a man will be found who has not 
quite the true spirit: he is a little inconsiderate, irritable, 
demanding, does not know when he has said enough or 


how to adapt himself to the general trend. Such a one is 


* EK. D. Mitchell, Racial Traits in Athletics, a series of articles pub- 
lished in The American Physical Education Review, Mar., Apr. and 
May, 1922. 
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likely in time to be got rid of. Nothing more damaging 


to a man than to be held unfit for team-work. 


AMERICAN life has always been such as to key the mind 
to process rather than rest, and this kinetic orientation is 
now extending from machinery and business into the 
sphere of large-scale social codperation of every sort. 
There is arising a popular and practical psychology 
relating to leadership, dissemination, motivation of 
work and the like. We seem to be developing the prac- 
tice, and in some measure the science, of corporate 
efficacy. 


Mr. BELuoc, an Englishman, remarks that “ The Ameri- 
can approaches and speaks to any man anywhere with- 
out previous knowledge of him. Contact is established at 
once and as a matter of course.” This is enormously 
strange, he says, to all Europeans. 

I take it that this comes from our sense of active partici- 
pation in a common life — as you would speak to a man 
you found playing ball with you, or working alongside 
you to put out a fire. Howells asserts that Americans are 
* all in the joke,” and in like manner they are all in the 
general fun, quest and adventure of life. At any rate this 


is so usual that it determines the custom. 
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Our social faculty outruns our knowledge. American 
life is moulded by strenuous codperative men with more 


zeal in doing than clarity as to what ought to be done. 


Our inculcation of “ salesmanship ” seems to lack dig- 
nity, but does it not propose that understanding of the 
other man’s point of view which is the condition of a 
more cooperative society? I do not see that, human na- 
ture being what it is, the study of persuasion can do it 


much harm. 


How ardent for service are our leading citizens, in clubs 
of mingled membership! Outsiders deride and call it 
herd instinct, but this spirit, if intelligent, — and how, in 
this case, can it be otherwise? — is surely of no small 


value. 


TEAM-WORK depends upon the vision of a common pur- 
pose. Those who conceive their own aims with a narrow 
intensity — the fanatical, the avaricious, the sensual — 
can never attain it. It grows by sympathy, by intelligence 
which sees the good of one in that of the group, by faith 
in the good sense and educability of men; above all it 
grows by practice, and there was never so much of that 


as now. 
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Social Mechanics 


Avy social order is a formula of equilibrium among 
contending forces; from which, however, intelligence 


and love are not to be omitted. 


THE secret of a stable society is simple: give all forms 
of energy a chance to express themselves within the 
system. Such disturbance as we have (not very serious 


as yet) comes from gross neglect of this principle. 


Two things needed in any system are freedom and sta- 
bility. Are they compatible? Just in the measure that 
both are intelligent. An unintelligent freedom is anar- 
chic and an unintelligent stability suppressive. Neither 
of these can last long, and in fact freedom, stability and 


social intelligence make an indivisible trinity. 


Classes and Culture 


A umost everything in the way of culture, with us, suf- 
fers from panmixia, like the flavors of a boarding-house 
dinner. If we have fine minds they have not often been 
finely environed. We need enduring groups and tradi- 
tions, which, however, need not be the invidious classes 
of the past. 

There is no highly-developed man without highly-devel- 
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oped groups. If democracy meant sameness of life it 
would mean mediocrity of achievement. What is wrong 
is, not that groups are different, but that their differences 
are oppressive, invidious, have no high function. We are 
too alike in the spiritual things where we ought to differ, 
and too different in the material things where we ought 
to be, comparatively, alike. 

There is nothing undemocratic about a class —scien- 
tific, artistic, academic, commercial, industrial — even 
though it have stringent and esoteric traditions, always 
provided that its aims are high and that it is accessible to 
the right sort of ability. 


THE distinction between hereditary caste and functional 
classes is little understood in Europe, where they are 
historically almost the same, but they tend to differenti- 
ate in a mobile society, so that with us caste has been 
diminishing while functional groups, like the profes- 
sions, have gained. We tend, apparently, towards open 
opportunity and a class system worked out through edu- 


cation and competition. 


The Upper Class 


Coomptex societies, as they matured, have hitherto taken 
on a fixed structure of which an engrossing upper class 
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has been a part. We are, perhaps, different; we have a 
flexible and fluent system which we hope to preserve; we 
may escape. 


WE talk equal opportunity, but which of us is not striving 
to make it even more unequal than it is by getting priv- 
ileges for his children? Moreover the privileged class 
strives as a body (though unconsciously) to increase its 
privileges. Yet we are sincere, perhaps, in wishing that 
things might, in general, be more equal, and, unless our 
own advantages are at stake, are not unwilling to do 
something toward this end. 

Nothing more occupies our minds, after the accumula- 
tion of wealth, than how to prevent its dispersion when 
we die. The science of investment, wills, trusts, insur- 
ance, educating our children in the technique of con- 
servation — if a hereditary plutocracy does not emerge 
it will not be our fault. 


“THERE is no class-consciousness among our leading 
men; they are just individuals, abler or luckier than oth- 
ers, but all in favor of equal opportunity.” 

This is not far from true, and yet there is in effect if not 
intention a dominant upper class which controls our sys- 


tem in its own interest. A business group, united by com- 
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mon ideals, practices and limitations, having the ma- 
chinery in its hands, does not need class-consciousness in 
order to be an aggressive whole, destructive of other 
types and tendencies. It is enough that its members 
should strive ahead in their own sense. 

And even if equal opportunity to win in this game were 


attained it would only establish the game. 


CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS in other classes is desirable as a 
check on the dominant class and as a means to a richer 
variety of ideals and leadership. The learned profes- 
sions, especially, have too little corporate ideality and 
pride, are far too much the mere hired men of capi- 


talism. 


RESPONSIBILITY goes with power, and the blame for 
crime, vice and misery belongs chiefly to the educated 
and well-to-do classes. Some try to meet it by knowledge 
and service; the most either do not think of it at all or 
justify themselves by vague theories of “ the survival of 
the fittest.” 3 

It is rare to find among the well-to-do any sense that we 
eat, after all, from a common platter, and that, in a 
given state of production, the more one consumes for his 
own use the less is left for others. We act as if what a 
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man takes were no one’s business but his own, and those 
who swallow five times the average share are eager to 


equal those who engorge ten or twenty times. 


Ir is partly to avoid consciousness of greed that we pre- 
fer to associate with those who are at least as greedy as 


ourselves. Those who consume much less are a reproach. 


Is there not a kind of emptiness in the upper stories of 
society, too much room and equipment for the life that 
inhabits it? Think of the deserted streets in the richer 
quarters of town, the large separate houses with few or 
no children, people who do not know what to do with 
themselves. 


Ir is characteristic of our society that the strong do not 
much cultivate external inequalities: that our use of 
wealth and power is somewhat deprecatory. Democracy 
of feeling is expected of us, and if we do not have it we 
usually simulate it. It is not at all as in countries — if 
there are any such left — where caste is a declared and 
accepted fact. 

The expression of power in manners and dress is more 
invidious than the inner reality, and we do not com- 
monly grudge a man superiority if he consults our self- 


respect in the use of it. 
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It is a real mark of democracy that our frivolous people 
of the wealthy class seek general publicity in the news- 
papers. It shows that they have no true caste sentiment, 
do not even pretend to have, for nothing is so vulgar 
from a caste standpoint as an appeal to the general 


public. 


Class Magazines 


Lun rrmay morntine MAIL, a splendid magazine, 
yours for five cents, read by all business men and most 
college students, having a fabulous income from adver- 
tising, is a mirror of our state. It has amusing stories, 
informing articles, illustrations, cartoons, all good of 
their kind. Our civilization is exalted, the capitalist ad- 
mires himself and his world. The rule of business men is 
assumed to be natural and beneficent; insurgency, if 
mentioned at all, is discredited in the articles and de- 
rided in the cartoons. The young are assured that all 
have an equal chance and that enterprise and virtue will 
gain them riches and power. Poverty is either a myth or 
a just punishment. You would scarcely learn of a strenu- 
ous and high-minded labor movement, winning human 
conditions of living inch by inch in a long struggle 
against the inertia, greed and detraction of employers. 
The atmosphere is that of an energetic, good-natured, 
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naively exploiting class, by no means hardened or sor- 
did, but superficial and with little sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The American business man is, typically, 
a good fellow who knows only one sort of ideas and has 
been brought up to believe that virtue is measured by 
what you can get. A class of such men, possessed of 
power and driven by emulation, can and do impose their 
own spirit upon society at the expense of democracy, 
community, beauty, fulness of life or anything else with 
which it may conflict. 

Certain magazines specialize in exciting ambition by 
biographies of success. This is healthy so long as the 
suggestions are moderate and practical but easily be- 
comes delusive. It also intensifies the actual narrowness 
of ideal, and has the effect of upper-class propaganda 
in that it glorifies successful men of the prevailing 


type. 


I po not wonder at the Socialist belief that the press and 
the business class are in a conspiracy to conceal social 
truth. They could hardly do it more effectually if they 
were — less effectually indeed, since the surest way to 
deceive others is to believe in your own good faith. 

The upper class is narrow-minded because the press gives 


it only one kind of social ideas; and the press does 
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this because it knows that the upper class, being narrow- 


minded, doesn’t want any other kind of ideas. 


The Handworking Classes 


Ir used to be thought, perhaps rightly, that education 
would make the handworking classes discontented. But 
in our time they get suggestions of discontent by many 
channels, and the only thing that can give them a stabiliz- 
ing outlook is a social education that will teach them 
how they may better themselves, as a class, by moderate 
and continuous endeavor, rather than by spasmodic and 


subversive outbreaks. 


I GET my most hopeful impressions of democracy from 
intelligent handworking men, from farmers, teachers, 
impecunious students, from almost any source except the 
more opulent commercial and professional classes. 

A locomotive engineer called upon me yesterday —a 
big, frank intelligent man about forty — and talked con- 
cerning a plan for more democratic control of business 
organizations which he and other union men were trying 
out in a cooperative coal company. He has been working 
for twenty years on such matters, he says, and has never 
received a cent for it; it is his avocation. He is unmar- 


ried, has a library and is something of a scholar. I have 
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come across not a few men of similar initiative and pub- 
lic spirit, some of them immigrants, all from what many 


would regard as an inferior class. 


Tue struggles of the ill-paid classes are on behalf of so- 
ciety as much as those of soldiers at the front. They are 
holding a line —a standard of self-support, loyalty, 
health, decent rearing of children and the like — the 
breaking of which would impair our civilization and in- 
jure every class. Perhaps I should rather say that they 
are striving to establish a line which is dangerously 
lacking at present. 

We ought, then, to stand by them not from pity but as 


comrades. 


Loyatty and service flourish only in congenial associa- 
tion. We shall never have contented and efficient work- 
ers except as members of occupational groups, continu- 
ous, well-knit and responsible, such as we now have in 
properly organized professions, bearers of tradition and 
standard, guaranties of security, self-expression and a 


human life. 


You write “ self-expression ” in contemptuous quotation 
marks, as if it were a fad. I can only say that I have 
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found self-expression to be in fact, as it is in principle, 
the heart of life. I believe that all might have it, intend 


to have it for myself, and to do what I can to get it for 
others. 


Class-Conflict 


(Lass-CconFLICT in America is a multiform, confused 
and shifting affair, hard to follow in its processes and 
outcome, not at all a sharply defined struggle between 
capitalist and proletarian. Class allegiance is loose and 
often transient. The stronger individuals tend to work 
from less privileged groups into more privileged, the 
stronger groups acquire privileges, everybody treads on 
the weak. And with all the confusion and injustice there 
is an underlying stability, because energy finds, for the 
most part, a hopeful outlet within the system. 


WE claim to be good sportsmen, and it would seem that 
our social contentions should be carried on in that spirit. 
This is sometimes the case as among members of the 
same social class, almost never as between classes. When 
the opponent is the immigrant, the Negro or the industrial 
worker the tactics are arrogant, ruthless, often treacher- 
ous, as in the use of spies and provocative agents by the 
rulers of industry. 
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IT is a cherished illusion of the business class that they 
stand for law and order. I have observed that when 
alarmed they usually blink, condone or applaud the law- 
less use of force on their own side, and that the large- 
scale, well-considered and successful violations of jus- 
tice and freedom are mostly in the interest of “ capital.” 


The anarchism of labor is more shocking, less dangerous. 


THE vague and groundless fear of economic revolution 
that from time to time attacks the privileged classes of 
America appears to be due to ignorance, timidity and a 
bad conscience: perhaps also to the propaganda of those 
who have an interest in giving the public mind this direc- 
tion rather than one more troublesome to themselves. 
What makes the alarm of the propertied class rather 
ridiculous is that they do not see the strength of their own 
position: it is an elephant trembling at a mouse. 


The ignorant are always afraid of the wrong things. 


Any theory which makes it appear that the class on top 
have a natural right to be there is eagerly accepted by 
that class. As, for example, that the process of making 
money is a “survival of the fittest”; that opportunity is 
equal to all; that it does more harm than good to try to 
help the poor; that the successful belong to a distinct and 
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superior race; that “ intelligence tests,” in which the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do generally excel those of the poorer 
classes, are tests of native ability alone and not also of 


social advantage. 


THERE has always been a dominant class of one sort or 
another. At present its rule is less assured, less accepted 
and less harsh than commonly in the past; nevertheless 
it absorbs wealth, controls institutions and presses re- 
lentlessly upon the weak at the bottom. I see no pros- 
pect of its disappearance, but some of its being curbed 
by other classes and by a more intelligent public 


opinion. 


As war is a waste so, for the most part, is economic strife 
between classes. It, also, is based mainly on ignor- 
ance. The hope of our civilization is not in class-conflict 
(though that is for the time being inevitable) but in the 
social enlightenment of all classes and the growth of 


intelligent processes of codperation. 


Rural Physiognomy 


Fourru of July celebration at X. The impression a 
town-dweller gets from the rural crowd is one of un- 
couthness and a slight imbecility. They dress any old 
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way, carry themselves loosely and seem vacant and pur- 
poseless. Many have physical defects, and few appear al- 
together sane, sound and self-possessed. You note that 
naivety and unconscious exaggeration of themselves due 
to lack of social discipline. Each abounds in his peculiar 
sense, and many would shine on the stage as types. 

In fact, however, these are good people, self-respecting, 
even proud, remarkably honest, and more intelligent 
than they appear. In this vicinity they are nearly all na- 
tive Americans of old stock, speak good English and 
have most kindly manners. No doubt the level of ability 
has been lowered by selective migration to the towns. 
At least one gets from them no such impression of 
vitality, force and promise as I got, for example, 
from the crowd of foreigners at Revere Beach near 


Boston. 


Country faces are more fully characterized than city 
faces, have less of that social mobility and pose, that 
visible habit of dressing their expression and bodily car- 
riage for the eyes of other people, which you see in the 
urbane classes. They have perhaps no more individual- 
ity, but it is of a different sort, more naive, the individu- 
ality of isolation, a8 contrasted with the organic and 
sophisticated individuality of towns. | 
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Progress? 


I; progress a fact? Evolution is, and if you think evolu- 
tion is worth while it is progress. 

Experience shows that when we intelligently try to move 
in a desired direction we can do so. What more can we 
ask? 

Mankind as a whole, like the individual, enquires “ Can 
I make my life more satisfactory than it is? ” And the 
answer is up to us as it is up to him. 


THE process of progress —the hopeful and construc- 
tive life involved in building up what seems to us a better 
state of things — is more surely good, perhaps, than any 
goal we attain. 

That the race will be happier a century hence for our ex- 
ertions may be true; I hope so; but I find no great in- 
centive in it. I live in the process and find my own little 
plans and hopes enough. Perhaps, however, I should not 
be content if I could not, at certain times, raise my eyes 


and see these plans leading out into a larger picture. 


I notice a disposition among thoughtful men to dep- 
recate the idea of progress. It is perhaps a reaction 
from the preoccupation with inventions and material 
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growth, an insistence that what is worth while must be 
now — or never —a protest against neglecting the hu- 
man present for a future that never arrives. 

I agree that we should make the most of life as we go 
along, but I see no reason why we should not regard also 
the general movement of things, find that more or less 
good, and try to make it better. I strive to improve my 
own state; it would be unnatural not to extend this proc- 


ess to humanity. 


Wuat we want, I suppose, is a developing, productive 
life for each man after his best kind, and for each group 
likewise. Life as it is is in great part confined, stag- 
nant, futile. We have constructive energy, but it works 
in narrow channels, for a small class and to rather low 


ends. 


Durinc my lifetime there has been, in America, a per- 
sistent though irregular growth of personal freedom and 
humane organization. And I remember how my father 
used to contrast the comparative amenity of my boy- 
hood, especially as regards the conduct of schools, with 
the brutal conditions of his own. 
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PART TWO 


READING AND WRITING Ns 


Books and Persons 


An intelligent reader goes slowly when he feels that 
each word has its peculiar and essential force. He 
watches the author. We want to make out personality, and 
if there is the least trace of it imagination is excited and 
puts forth guesses, we become clairvoyant. We want the 
author himself, as an explanation, a guaranty, a vehicle 
for the thought. And we find him in his choice of words, 
in the movement of his sentences, in the attitudes and 
habits of feeling implicit in what he says, in a hundred 
signs not less telling, to the sensitive reader, than the 
visible and audible man. 

I know one who can keep children laughing with only a 
droll look now and then, and so there are authors who 
keep you amused and expectant of humor though they 
but rarely deliver it. We act on others not so much by 
what we explicitly do as by inciting their imaginations to 


work in a certain direction. 
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IF a man writes thoughtfully he will not fail to impart 
his spirit, however slight the matter may seem. From Gis- 
sing’s sketches of travel By the Ionian Sea I get a deep 
and moving sense of his personality: just how and where 
it is conveyed would be hard to say. Like everything he 
wrote it is interfused with a fine kind of pride. 


I LovE good books of travel, with a real atmosphere of 
strange places, but I find very few of them. I go to the 
library to find a book on Italy, and try one after an- 
other without satisfaction. The trouble is, in general, 
that there is nobody at home. The writer forsook himself 
when he wrote, he was not heartily in it, the works are 
perfunctory, not containing any full stream of spirit to 
float you away into new regions of life, thin, colorless, 


hardly existent. 


Ir I think of certain academic men and ask whether they 
would be interesting in literature, I see that they would 
not. They are too anxious about being something else 
than simply men, not firmly enough poised. They see 
themselves in the light of some phase of opinion, as 
literary or scientific. A solid carpenter is better, he 


seems more human, less institutional. 


I rinp Henry James’s early letters from Europe less in- 
teresting than Mr. Dreiser’s rather crude book A Trav- 
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eler at Forty. There is no stark personality in them; it 
is impersonal culture and craftsmanship; he is lost in his 


art. 


A CHOICE spirit defines itself in great part by what it 
avoids —the trite, the superfluous, the insincere, the 
immoderate — and may hold our attention more by this 
than by positive matter. The harm of a needless word is 
not so much in wasting the reader’s attention as in im- 


pairing his confidence in the writer. 


How grateful are limits! In a tale of Jane Austen you 
may be sure there are no social problems, no intellec- 
tual puzzles, no harrowing emotion. It is all well within 
your reach, clearly imagined, spirited, witty, exquisite 
of its kind. Second-rateness consists largely in slopping 
over, in not drawing a firm line around your picture, in 


doing poorly what you ought not to do at all. 


Henry JAMEs is one of the authors that I can read with 
delight over and over again. He has a whole-hearted joy 
in his work and exhales a joyous though much rarefied 
atmosphere, wherein, if you can breathe it, you may re- 
create your mind with exploration of a subtile and en- 


ticing world. In his earlier books he has also a light 
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ingratiating humor and a caressing flow of speech. That 
his range is limited, that there is no passion in him ex- 
cept the passion for literature, is perhaps an added 
charm; he invites you into an enclosed garden where 
nothing lives but literary grace and psychological intel- 


ligence. 


I READ the French moralists — de la Rochef oucauld, 
La Bruyére, Pascal — not so much for the value of their 
ideas, however great that may be, as because I like the 
company of men who are interested in such ideas. 


Character 


Waar is it that makes most books unsatisfying? Is it 
not lack of character, of reality? A certain opportunism, 
aiming at the market rather than at truth? The writers 
seem too much applicants for favor. They offer, for the 
most part, not solid individual contributions but voices 
in a chorus, each taking the key from the rest but striv- 
ing to be a little louder or clearer or sharper or in some 
way consciously distinct, so as to be sure of being heard. 
What we want, apparently, is to hear voices that are un- 
consciously distinct, not anxious about being heard, 
speaking from a quiet background of normal life and 
expressing without strain a natural and interesting self. 
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CoMPOSURE is communicated by the gesture of a book, a 
way about it that makes one feel that the writer is in no 
hurry, is not trying too hard and enjoys his paragraph as 
he makes it. We wish him to create a world of his own, 
joyous and serene, and then make it our world. He must 
be bold and unique for us, because we are to enter into 
him. He should live the most satisfying life he can, so 
that we may see how it is done. Apology is as distasteful 
as it would be in an actor, it destroys our illusion. 

One must be in quiet and secure possession of some sort 


of a homestead in order to be worth while in literature. 


The Book and the Sentence 


Tue book and the sentence are like the state and the 
man; too much system in the whole enslaves the individ- 
ual. A spontaneous observation has a certain life of its 
own, ‘‘the hue and flavor of the thought,” which is apt to 
be lost by marshalling it in lock step with others. Let it 
appear for the moment in its own right, a simple and 


natural fact. 


One’s thoughts unite into a book for mutual encourage- 
ment and protection. Each of them is bold like a man 
among friends. One says things with confidence that he 


could not say at all if they stood alone. 
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Form 


W ar is this Form about which so much is written? 
Should it not mean a living and palpable whole in the 
artist’s mind, intimately his by its growth in and through 
him? And if he can adequately deliver this his work has 
form. Form as a separate thing, as a container for some- 
thing else, is formalism. All original masterly work has 
form; second hand or uninspired labor can never create 
it. It is what Goethe meant when he wrote “ I will rest no 
more until it is no more word and tradition but living 


conception.” (Lebendiger Begriff.) 


Freedom in Books 


F’xrEpom is one of the subtlest, most engaging and least 
attainable by effort of literary attractions. When we read 
for pleasure we hate all bounds save those of art and 
like to feel that the author will say anything that suits his 
humor. Montaigne has it, and Lamb, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whitman, George Borrow and many others— Shak- 
speare more than anybody. Literature is not written in a 
uniform, although Buffon wore his dress suit when com- 
posing his Natural History. Some have freedom who 
have little else, but if they are unaffected —as they 
must be to be truly free — they are not without interest. 
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Writers who are out to demonstrate a theory — Her- 


bert Spencer, Taine, Buckle, Marxians, Galtonians and 


the like — are not for me. They see nothing freshly and 


do not help me to. You might as well listen to an agent. 


How it sickens one to feel that the author writes from 
a sense of duty! “In treating this branch of the sub- 
od a 

I think we require the light touch more as we grow older 
and have less moral ardor. We read Herbert Spencer at 


twenty-five but prefer Montaigne at fifty. 


Tue thoughts a man thinks for his own use, without the 
sense of an audience, are usually his best, because they 
are the freest and most characteristic. They speak not to 
the reader but for him: he adopts them as his own. Much 
good matter is spoilt by lack of courage to let it stand 
as it was naively seen and felt. 

Almost any naive and lucid account of experience is 
pleasing, because it takes us out of ourselves. The trouble 
with most naturalistic writing is that it is not naive: 
it conveys not only nature but the intention of the writer, 


which is apt to be a bore. 


An elaborate style has perils like those of an elaborate 
house. It commits the author, by habit and the expecta- 
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tion of others, to a special and costly way of living, which 
will become a burden when he loses the wish or the power 
to keep it up. Such writers often grow stale and formal 


with time, as was somewhat the case with Gibbon. 


THERE is a kind of writing which sets the reader on a 
track and holds him to it till the end of the piece. 
Macaulay would be a model for it: attention is spurred 
by rhetoric and the line of thought made cogent by con- 
nection and illustration. No thoughtful man is convinced 
in this way. You will never get him unless you induce 
him to convince himself, as you may perhaps by such 
suggestion and deference as will lead him to see the 


matter from your point of view. 


Ir is said that in learning a language one gets a new 
soul, and certainly a strange tongue seems in a peculiar 
way to take one out of oneself and rest his spirit. It is 
somewhat as if we were children again, enjoying the 
first surprise and adventure of words. At least so I have 
found it, and this, as much as anything, has kept me 


puzzling over dictionaries. 


Diary Books 


Tue method of making a book out of spontaneous 
thoughts set down in a diary has always been in use, but 
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never more candidly than by Emerson and Thoreau. The 
result is naive, human, full of variety and special color. 
There is nothing perfunctory, all is real. In Emerson 
almost every sentence is an anecdote, a picture or an epi- 
gram. No writing could have less waste; it is all dia- 
monds and no setting. 
On the other hand, if one’s mind is desultory this method 
does nothing to correct it. The diarist is apt to reiterate 
the same idea without knowing he does so, and without 
seeing where his thought needs development. Emerson 
and Thoreau did not wholly escape this. 


It is difficult to record thoughts naively when you know 
you may use them in a book. Only secluded spirits with 
a settled habit of writing to themselves can do it, and 
they not perfectly. There is perhaps nothing so noble 
of this kind as the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, who did 


not expect a reader. 


Emerson and Thoreau are remarkable for the direct- 
ness, with no veil of art, with which they print intimate 
thoughts just as they entered them in their journals. They 
can do this without offence because their minds were 
habitually sincere, aspiring and free from turbid pas- 


sions. La Bruyére may have had a good deal not fit to 
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print. Montaigne is different in another way; his think- 
ing seems conversational rather than private, not diary- 


stuff at all, always intended for a public. 


Emerson should be read in youth. His boundless hope 
and his call to self-trust are congenial then. Later, when 
you have become disillusioned, sceptical and lazy, you 
may find his exhortations a little tiresome, his thinking 
inexact, and his optimism not wholly verified. I wore 
out a set of his works when I was young, and even now 
I carry about a thin book of extracts to which I resort 
when I need to find a little more glamour on life. 


A vivip but fragmentary writer, like Emerson, influences 
us more than we are aware of. The thought takes root, 
but as there is nothing to trace it by we forget where it 
came from. You may find in him much of what is es- 
sential in Nietzsche, Bergson, William James, John 
Dewey. 


Ir a man feels that his life is wonderful, and if he is re- 
flective withal, he wishes to make a record in order more 
fully to realize and preserve it. So Pepys overflowed 
with wonder and delight that he should be a part of 
these great events, “himself not least but honored 
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of them all.” And no doubt he loved to reread if. “A 
man,” said Doctor Johnson, “ loves to review his own 
mind.” 
I think also that our Pepys was something of a psycholo- 
gist, one who felt a need to penetrate beneath the surface 
of things and reveal true motives, both his own and those 
of others. We say he is naive when he points out his own 
prevarications, but it takes more than naivety to know 


yourself as well as that. 


THE reading of diaries, memoirs and such like simple 
records of the past is peculiarly wholesome to a thinker; 
they give him a human perspective by which to judge 
sanely of a plan or a theory. How does it fit into the 


picture? 


A PENSEE is best when strongly felt and wholly spon- 
taneous and of the moment, with the individuality and 
naive detail that such thoughts have, yet not without 
some large outlook. It should be between the thinker 


and God; whatever suggests another audience impairs it. 


A BOOK of paragraphs is a five-and-ten-cent store where 
you can enter with the assurance that you will not be 


urged to buy more than you can afford. 
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Literary Selves 


N OTHING so interesting as a self in action. I have to 
read many hundred student papers. When a writer says 
“I” and goes on to tell of a bit of his life that meant 
something to him, tells it as if he were the first man 
on earth to live it, I find myself taking notice. No mat- 
ter how trite it is, if it is fresh to him I enjoy it. A spirit 
of living is the most communicable thing in the world, 
and the most worth communicating. 


AN artistic personality is a special sense of self and 
a special manifestation of this to others which one de- 
velops in the practice of any art. It is both more and less 
than his usual self, and is, in fact, the original work 
of art of which all his other works are children. He 
needs it in order that he may realize himself, for a given 
purpose, with the stability and assurance necessary to 
consistent work. It has something of the nature of an 
institution, like the church, through which a phase of 
the spirit is organized and effectuated. It mediates be- 


tween human nature and life. 


Every person of any distinction of character, espe- 
cially every artist, and above all every literary artist, 
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forms his own portrait for us out of our susceptibili- 
ties, by awakening those that correspond to his self-ex- 
pression. We offer ourselves like a piano, or rather like 
a whole orchestra of possible notes, for each man to 
play his own compositions upon, and it is this evocation, 
in a distinctive pattern, of ourselves, that communicates 


his character. He comes alive in us. 


A wriTER builds his literary personality by the habit 
of intimate self-expression, supported, usually, by the 
sympathy of an audience, which stimulates, selects and 
develops capacities of which he would otherwise have 
been unaware. As a rule he must have at least an occa- 
sional hearing or remain vague and abortive. Indeed 
I think that some sort of interaction always takes place, 
although if the need of expression is urgent one may 
write with no immediate sense of an audience, like 
Marcus Aurelius in his Meditations. He would proba- 
bly have written no meditations if he had not been, in 
other directions, a practiced writer and speaker, and 


so developed a literary self. 


LEARNING to know and express a presentable self is a 
thing so difficult and precarious that an artist does not 


accomplish it except in certain phases of his person- 
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ality which choice and appreciation determine. These 
flourish like the one shoot of a dark-growing plant that 
finds the sun. His artistic personality is a special and 
abnormally developed part of his real self, genuine, 
no doubt, but also a pose. Thus no one has the freedom 
of an artist except within certain limits, but these are 
much wider for some than for others. You feel that you 
know only a small and elaborated part of Walter Pater; 
of R. L. Stevenson more, though by no means all, while 
in Goethe the man and the artist seem hardly distinguish- 
able. 


A MAN of scope, who writes rather to develop himself 
than to please the immediate public, is likely to find, 
as Goethe did, that each step in his growth is resented 
by his friends, who have formed from his previous works 
an ideal of him which they hate to have disturbed. 


It is said that the greatest writers are not personal, that 
we do not feel personality in Dante or Shakspeare, that 
true literature is drawn from impersonal depths which 
belong to the common human mind. This, I think, begs 
the question by assuming that personality is something 
superficial. Dante and Shakspeare are never more 
unique and individual than when they are speaking 
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from depths — we do not doubt which it is that is speak- 
ing. 
There is, no doubt, a kind of gossiping egotism, which 
some call personality, that is found chiefly in minor 
writers, though also in Sterne and Horace, in the auto- 
biographical writings of Goethe, and even in two or three 
of Shakspeare’s sonnets. 


As to that question whether the actor ought to be his 
part, I take it that the réle is an artistic self which must 
be developed from the real self of the actor, but gains 
in the process a somewhat independent and mechanized 
life. While acting he must both be this self and at the 


same time, in his more usual self, survey and control it. 


Egotism 


Ws do not care to reread what we have thought with 
a purpose; but the naive, self-colored, intimately cher- 
ished meditations of that shy and arrogant dreamer 
that was oneself, are not without a charm. 


SELF answers to self, and we love a congenial egotist. 
We love him because by sympathy we can and do ex- 
pand our own spirit to the measure of his. And if we 


hate an egotist it is because there is something in his 
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ego to share which degrades or insults our own. We 
do not care to wear another man’s dirty shirts. 

This is notably true in the so-called spiritual life. What 
makes Augustine great is, in large part, his frankness 
in depicting his own sins and struggles: he is thus dra- 
matic, imaginable, a living companion in the Christian 
way. The men of moral power are nearly all egotists; as 
St. Paul, Luther, Dante, Tolstoi, Nietzsche, Carlyle, 
Emerson, even Jesus. On the other hand is there any- 
thing so nauseous as the affectation, grossness or self- 
complacency of a pseudo-spiritual egotist? If half the 
ministers were suppressed the Church would be more 
respected. 


WE may like in literature an egotism that would bore 
us in conversation. In the former case we can choose the 


time and manner of identifying ourselves with it. 


I poust whether any writer has suffered with the pub- 
lic in the long run on account of egotism, as such. The 
younger Pliny published his own letters, and nearly 
every letter seems selected, if not written, to illustrate 
or suggest some virtue of the author —his generosity, 
magnanimity, moderation; his reputation for eloquence, 


humane culture and practical wisdom. “ Nothing,” he 
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confesses, “‘so strongly affects me as the desire of a 
lasting name; a passion highly worthy of the human 
breast, especially of one who, not being conscious to 
himself of any ill, is not afraid of being known to poster- 
ity. It is the continual subject, therefore, of my 
thoughts, ° By what fair deed I too may raise a name.’ ” * 
Such a book would be ridiculed now and no doubt was 
then. Yet as he seems an honest sort of man, who really 
had these virtues, posterity likes him all the better for 
that kindly yearning to have them appreciated. It is a 
winning book, and one only regrets that there are not 
ten volumes instead of two. 
And yet... this self-complacency ...I wonder 


whether his wife admired him as much as he would think 


she did? 


THE truth is that egotists (as distinguished from ego- 
ists) are people whose selves are conscious, social and 
expressive, and for that reason likely to be more human 
and less ruthless than those that have never come out into 
the common life. If a man lacks a streak of kindly ego- 


tism, beware of him. 


A voc differs from a cat in having a looking-glass self. 
*Book V, Letter 8, Melmoth’s translation. 
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He is interested in what you are thinking of him, studies 
your eye, acts little plays for your approval. A cat cares 
for you only as a source of food, security and a place in 
the sun. Her high self-sufficiency is her charm. She is 
an egoist; the dog, sometimes, an egotist. 


FREE spirits usually value self-expression too highly 
themselves to complain of it in others. “ It cost me noth- 
ing,” said Goethe, “to let others pass for what they 
were, yes, even for what they wished to appear to be.” 
Those who censure it are sometimes moved by envy of 


a freedom they dare not emulate. 


SOME of our young and radical writers seem lost in 
curious forms of egotism, interesting as detail, (I by no 
means condemn them) but without liaison or large sig- 
nificance. They need a whole to give them alignment and 
function. 


Wuar is truly repellent is an egotism that has not con- 
fidence and gusto enough to put itself bravely forward, 
but is more or less clandestine or affected. This is odi- 
ous because our own self is attainted by a beginning 
sympathy with it. 


Otr day inclines to a complete frankness of self-ex- 
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pression. We feel that if one has anything worth shar- 
ing he cannot say it too intimately. And since it is, in 
the nature of the case, a part of himself, why try to make 
it seem something else? 


TueE chief objection to the frequent use of “I” is that 
it is always a vivid note, somewhat perturbing because 
it awakens a self in the reader, harsh if it fails to be 
harmonious. There is something contentious in the sense 
of self; it is born of opposition; and when a man says 
“I” emphatically he, as it were, puts a chip on his 
shoulder, he starts a quarrel with us, unless he makes 
us feel, at the same time, that we are on his side. 


Many authors therefore avoid it (Walter Pater, let us 
say) not for lack of self-assertion but to get a quieter, 
more impersonal atmosphere, more suitable, possibly, 
for delicate perceptions. And there are others who urge 
and exploit their egotism, (Hazlitt, perhaps) because 
they know that readers like it as a stimulant to their own 
self-feeling. 

There is indeed a school of popular writers (mild fel- 
lows probably) who assume a truculent and _ icono- 
clastic egotism, perhaps in order to gratify vicariously 
the suppressed selves of their public. 
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Ir is a superficial question, as to whether literature 
should be personal or not. All is personal in substance, 
the important thing being the sort of personality, not 
whether it is overt or masked. 

The use of the first person concerns chiefly a writer’s 
own feeling. To avoid it may mean that he finds it bet- 
ter to have the work of art, as a system in his mind, 
kept distinct from that system to which “I” is the key. 
The contents of these systems are in great part the same; 
but the work of art may have to exclude parts of the 
self, 

Thus Flaubert, an advocate of impersonality, felt, ap- 
parently, that his personality as a whole was lawless, 
so that he could not make of it a continent and pleasing 
work of art. In order to suppress certain aspects of it, 
certain anarchic idiosyncrasies, he found it helpful 
to think of his work as not himself. He speaks of his 
method as a discipline; “‘ The man is nothing, the work 
is everything.” But George Sand was right in telling 
him that the man was felt in the work. And he was no 
better artist than Goethe, who speaks freely in the first 
person. 

It is possibly true of French literature, art or society, 
as of their government, that its rather formal discipline 
reflects a sense of inner conflict. They may need it. 
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EVERY artist, personal or impersonal, must be objec- 
tive; he must see his self, if he depicts it, from a com- 
mon standpoint; otherwise he cannot communicate it. 
Good autobiographies are not “ subjective,” but works 
of continent art. It may seem that anyone shameless 
enough might have written Rousseau’s Confessions, but 
in fact only an accomplished artist could have done it. 
They are sincere, no doubt, but the effects are as much 
calculated as in a novel. 
There is also a self-revelation which is unconscious, not 
artistic, evident in the authors of diaries, like Marcus 
Aurelius and Pepys. This element, however, is always 
present; we always communicate more than we are 
aware of. The behavior of the literary self is much like 
ordinary manners, which may be unconsciously pleas- 
ing, as in some children, or deliberately and artistically 
so, as in those we call well-bred. 


WueEn Goethe’s autobiography appeared Stendhal ridi- 
culed it, saying that it would be read by posterity to see 
that there was a man with so absurd an idea of his own 
importance as to tell in four volumes how he did his 
hair at twenty and that he had a great aunt called Ani- 
chen. But Goethe knew he was important — the world 
had told him so— and that if you write your life at 
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all you must fill it with detail, like a novel. Stendhal, 
not the least of egotists, was probably a little jealous 
that another and not himself should put over this kind 
of thing. 


CRITICS are sometimes curiously superficial regarding 
the self. I recall one who praises the modesty of Dante 
because he only once mentions his own name. As if there 
were a publication in all literature more saturated with 
the sense of self than the Divine Comedy! 


Wuiran is hardly an egotist at all, in the proper sense 
of the word. He does not differentiate and gloat over 
himself in distinction from other men, but proclaims 
an inclusive Ego which might as well be called God. 

When I listen to Whitman I think, What power! He is 
all they say and more. But it is long before I care to 
listen to him again. I crave more precise, varied and 


discriminate matter. 


Selves and Bodies 


Tue feeling that self-revelation in a book is indecent 
is not unlike the similar feeling regarding the nude in 
art. The onlooker fails to see that such a revelation, if 


honest and well done, implies a self-discipline, even a 
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kind of purity, incompatible with the grossness he im- 
putes. A good painter of the nude may be licentious, but 


not for that reason. 


A sELF, like a body, is delightful and disgusting by 
turns; refractory in either case, so that we are con- 
stantly struggling to control it in the interest of the com- 
mon life. This gives rise to a certain presumption against 
incontinent display. Conventions of decency in dress, like 
table manners, have a real function as social discipline 
of the physical impulses. No doubt we might go quite 
unclothed without harm, but only on condition that it 
was customary, and that the social discipline had been 
established in some other form. To express the self 
nakedly, that is without social control, is truly inde- 
cent. 

There are no “naked savages” ; they are clothed in 
conventions not apparent to us, but as exacting as ours. 
SCULPTURE and painting and literature uncover the 
soul and the body, restoring the wholeness of life. The 
restraint of art takes the place of clothes: the animal is 


released from his cage to perform under discipline. 
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Struggle 


W: require that a writer give us in his own person, 
and no matter what the subject, some sense of the strug- 
gle that life is. He must not be too much at ease in Zion. 
Dana, of Two Years Before the Mast, a book of con- 
flict and hardihood, added to it later a chapter describ- 
ing a second visit to the Pacific Coast. It is far inferior. 
He had in the meantime, evidently, ceased to be the much- 
enduring sailorboy in whom we were proud to live, and 
become some sort of a philistine, a lawyer I believe — 
quite disgusting. 

We like ease in a book, but only such as has been won by 
struggle. We should not care for the cathedral if we 
did not sense the quarry behind it. 


PAssIVE meditation is a guide when it follows action: 
alone it moves in futile circles. Productive thought is a 
strenuous and costly function. It springs from struggle 
and is commonly instigated by a purpose, which, how- 
ever, may be the purpose to build scientific or artistic 
truth. The fragmentary thinkers are no exception. Emer- 
son and Montaigne were striving men who would not 


have had those thoughts without the purpose to utter 
them. 
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Do not the most moving of Shakspeare’s Sonnets appear 
to record the appeasement of some inward struggle? * In 
Charles Lamb the gaiety would have but little zest with- 
out that background we know it had. Dante imparts not 
only figures of righteousness and beauty, but an arduous 
soul questing these things. Even Goethe is felt to be con- 
tending, though majestically. There may be exceptions, 
like Addison or Irving, but are they not, for this reason, 


somewhat wearisome? 


A MAN may write on Love and Art and Peace and what 
not, but he will write to little purpose unless he has, 


back of it all, a natural ferocity. 


WHEN one ceases from conflict, whether because he has 
won, because he has lost, or because he cares no more 


for the game, the virtue passes out of him. 


Tranquillity 


Ly all epochs one who would write something tranquil 
and considerate must resist the spirit of the time, since, 


whatever the spirit of the time may be, it is never that. 


*E. g. Nos. 29, 33, 36, 40, 42, 61, 87, 129, 144, 147. 
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Jealousy 


Isaac DisRAELI, in The Literary Character, has a chap- 
ter on the jealousy of writers, in which he gives instances 
_ of the unwillingness to confess obligation, as of Aris- 
totle to Plato. 

This is very general, but it is not altogether jealousy. 
For one thing, these obligations are often unconscious, 
to be discerned only in the future: it is our differences 
from our forerunners and associates of which we are 
most aware. Again, a man needs to see his own indi- 
viduality in a sort of artistic completeness and detach- 
ment; he cannot realize and express himself otherwise; 
it is a matter of self-preservation. 

Even Darwin, as all know who have read Samuel But- 
ler’s works on evolution, gave an inadequate account 
of his debt to his predecessors, certainly not from jeal- 
ousy. 

A young man, especially, may well leave to critics the 
task of discovering and defining his indebtedness to 
others. For him to attempt it would be an untimely anat- 


omy, a partial suicide. 
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Criticism 

Norutne is more inciting than the literature of criti- 

cism. It appears that outside in the world there are 

people with leisure and inclination to ponder what has 

been written down, and to discover any secret there may 

be in it. You see that whatever you put into your work, 


even your very soul, can be read there by the initiated, 


_ and will be if it is worth reading. 


IT is true that we have no absolute standards in criti- 
cism, any more than in morals, but in the one case as 
in the other a gifted and trained conscience may arrive 
at judgments which express the lasting, rather than the 
transitory, in human nature. Such judgments, when con- 
firmed by diverse epochs and cultures, are perhaps as 


near the absolute as we need to get. 


Goop writers are never isolated, but always see their 
work in connection with that of others in the general 
organism of thought. Without this they could form no 
standard, no idea of their own function. Whitman was 
quite aware of the relation of his “ yawp ” to Emerson, 


Tennyson and other predecessors. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE is the most personal and whole-hearted 
of critics. His delight is to live himself into his sub- 
jects, recurring to a larger view for judgment. He puts 
sustained passion into it. He is not infallible, I presume, 
but who cares? 

He is a sociologist in that he observes the individual 
and the social current with equal insight and minuteness, 
seeing the literary life as a variegated human whole 


continuous through time and space. 


SAMUEL BUTLER (my contemporary), in his engaging 
Note-Books, rejects Goethe, Dante, Bacon and others of 
hardly less fame. This I take to be a kind of bravado 
that suits Butler well enough, and we may let it go at 
that. In general, as in this case, a failure to see merit 
in long-accepted authors throws more light on the critic 
than on the authors. There are always substantial grounds 
for these reputations — one school of critics may be 
fooled, but not several, from different times and cul- 
tures — and if a man does not feel them it means either 
that his mind is limited or that he has not taken the 


trouble to bring it into real contact. 


A CREATIVE mind is rarely a good critic, because it sees 
everything with a view to its own uses, not by any gen- 
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eral scale. Goethe is an exception, apparently because 
his creative impulse was so universal as not to involve 
a bias. And even he failed in judging social movements. 


THE maxim of Fuller that “ Learning hath gained most 
by those books by which the printer hath lost” is by no 
means invariably true, yet suggests a principle that ap- 
plies as well now as ever. Works so original that there 
is no preparation for them cannot be popular. In spite 
of the alleged overestimate by Americans of their own 
authors, our greatest had no general welcome. 

Original books that function in an established tradition 
are intelligently appraised by good critics, though they 
are rarely popular. But in the case of wide departure 
from tradition naive human nature sometimes judges 
better than any critic. I mean that, like Burns’s poems 
or Pilgrim’s Progress, they may make their way first 


among unsophisticated people. 


ONE who approaches a book, or any work of art, with 
the purpose of judging it, is hardly in a way to judge 
it well. That calls for a more relaxed and natural ac- 
quaintance. Read or lay it aside as you feel inclined; 
let its influence mature. Then, after months or years, 


observe how you feel about it, what life and growth it 
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has taken on in your mind. The test of the good is that 
it stands being lived with, and this cannot be applied in 
a moment. Time and change are parties to all lasting 
judgments. Let us be grateful to honest critics, but not 


rely much upon them. 


Self-Criticism 


Ly one sense we are our own best critics, in another 
quite incompetent. I can judge, better than anyone, 
whether I am doing good work according to my kind, 
but others must determine what my kind is worth. Let 
the robin build her own nest, after the manner of robins, 
and leave others to say how it compares with the oriole’s 


nest or the mourning-dove’s nest. 


Is this that innermost and perfected thought which you 


would set afloat to be your self where you have no other? 


“KNOW THYSELF” is very well, but let us remember _ 
that we can know ourselves only so far as we know 
others. A great use of study is to see our own thoughts 
by contrast, and so to become aware of them and to 
form some notion of their value. Too little reading is 
as fatal to individuality as too much. America, espe- 


cially, is full of vigorous minds which remain futile 
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for want of culture. As a trained singer can tell when 
his voice is in tune, though he cannot hear it as others 
do, so a cultured man, though he cannot evaluate his 
work, should know whether it has pertinence and func- 


tion. 


OnE should conceive that judgment on his book is to 
be passed by a conclave of wise and quiet spirits. They 
will take plenty of time, they will see through every- 
thing and consider the man behind it. They will not re- 
quire infallibility, will not rebuke enthusiasm, will 
value hope. But they will dislike pretension, and if they 


find insincerity will read no farther. 


LOWELL was perhaps the ablest critic within reach, but 
what he would have done to Thoreau’s Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers, had it been submitted to 
him, we may guess from his review of it. One’s own may 
be a poor thing, but it is all he has, and who else can be 
trusted to perceive and cherish it? It is a still small voice 
best heard in solitude. 


AN author writes “‘ My opinion of my own works would 
startle the world.” Hardly. No conceivable extreme of 
arrogance or humility would startle anyone familiar 
with the self-estimates of artists. 
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OnE should never criticise his own work except in a 
fresh and hopeful mood. The self-criticism of a tired 
mind is suicide. 


ON rereading parts of my first book, eighteen years old, 
I perceive none of that mental stress which it cost me 
in the writing. The excess of feeling that it seemed to 
have when I sent it to the publisher was all “ subjective,” 
embers of the productive fire now quite turned to ashes. 
There is a sort of rainbow fringe of emotion about our 
own recent work, for which we must, so far as possible, 


allow. 


WHEN one is trying to write a book most of the work is 
done not in the actual writing, but in the unconscious 
processes, which move obscurely by day and night. It is 
interference with these, through a sort of subterranean 
competition, not mere loss of time, that makes other re- 


sponsibilities detrimental. 


Ir you work slowly (but with ardor) you may educate 
yourself as you go. Almost by chance you do something 
better: you reflect upon it, see why it is better and make 
that the test of previous work, much of which you will 


now throw away. 
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THE way to know whether one has done his best is to let 
the work rest for some weeks. The restored mind will usu- 
ally be unsatisfied and make new demands. And so again 
and again, indefinitely. The time will come, however, 
when the thing will seem to live and move with one’s own 
life, to be mature and ready to be born. This indicates 
not that the work is really good, but that it is the best you 
can do until you get a better standard. 
By putting aside his work and returning to it again and 
again, after long intervals and in other moods, a writer 
can, in some measure, anticipate the selection and con- 
centration of time. In an epoch like ours we have to 
seek by individual continence that ripeness which the age 
lacks. 
Hasty work is almost necessarily dishonest. It is neces- 
sarily bad: but to admit that it is bad is to throw up your 
hand. You must, then, conceal the truth, you must bluff, 
you must lie. Moreover you lose the greatest pleasure 
which writing affords, that of leisurely realization of 
one’s ideal. 


WHEN a thought arises freely, from the overflow of life 
in us, it shares our whole being, and its expression is not 
merely intellectual but total, joyous, poetic. This is the 
true juice, and it is poor stuff you get by squeezing. 
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Better an hour of inaction and one of good work than 


two of poor work, and so of days and months. 


It is good practice to copy one’s own manuscript for the 
publisher, and to do it at leisure and with all one’s wits 
about him. It compels a scrutiny not otherwise possible, 
and one is sure to make small changes, which may be 


peculiarly expressive. 


ONE may become so familiar with an idea that he can no 
longer express it with spirit. He should write while it still 
has surprise for him, while he is a little in love with it. 


Goon writing is perhaps a finer art than speech, because 
of the deliberate and repeated attention it may expect, 
but it gets its vitality by suggesting speech, and always 
owes that a certain allegiance. There is no better test for 
the commoner faults of style than to read the thing aloud. 


I work most effectively for a vague and remote public. 
Immediate publicity, or the prospect of it, is an unneeded 


and disquieting stimulant. 


GetTinc free of a book to which you have bent your will 
for years is a task like throwing off the drink habit. In- 
deed the only way for a confirmed writer to get rid of an 


old book is to plan a new one. 
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It has been said that my social writings are deficient in 
censure. This may well be: I aim to think clearly and 
without bias, and find that I cannot do so if I mix thought 


with resentment. Possibly others will supply the censure. 


Residual Satisfactions 


Tue satisfactions which a faithful writer may be fairly 
sure of are at least two. First, that of living with and per- 
fecting ideas, of high intercourse and endeavor. Sec- 
ond, an enlarging participation in the great life of which 
literature is the channel. You may read good books all 
your life and gain less insight into them than by a year 
or two of trying to produce one of your own. 

There is no sweeter fruit of striving than to admire in- 
telligently, to see how good a thing is and to know cer- 
tainly you could never do it yourself. I once thought I 


could do literally anything, if I put my mind to it. 


My book may or may not delight coming generations, it 
certainly gives me something cheerful to muse over from 
about four o’clock in the morning, when I wake up, until 


breakfast time. 
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Magazines 


I HATE “articles,” and the few I have written were in- 
cidental to something else. What I like to do, and have 
done for the most part, is to delimit some large subject 
and brood over it as a whole, and for years, writing out 
paragraphs as they come to me, sitting down after break- 
fast to store the harvest of a wakeful night. 

I prefer almost any tolerable book to the fragmentary 
matter in the magazines. That does not satisfy me, partly 
because it seems a little unreal or perfunctory, the 
authors not quite themselves but constrained by the 
“personality” of the magazine, and partly because 
I do not get it in large and quiet wholes. I meet a dozen 
people, as at a party, but do not get to know any of 
them. 

The magazines foster competent writers, disciplined ac- 
cording to the standards of the day, but can hardly be 
propitious to indocile individuality. If one believes he is 
capable of something important he will do well not to 
think too much of them. A magazine is an institution, to 
whose system one must submit in order to be accepted. 
Knowing this he cannot write in a wholly free spirit. It 
welcomes individuality, but only within limits set by the 
prevailing taste. Hence work of a large and original kind 
has rarely appeared in magazines — not, for example, 
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the most characteristic work of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain or Whitman; nor yet of Robert 
Frost and other notable contemporaries. Moreover the 
periodical compels you to be desultory: it is a house al- 
ready framed to which you are permitted to add a detail, 
not a construction of your own. 

A magazine must sell its wares immediately or not at all: 
a book can wait. It may even be published without regard 
to pecuniary return, as the best books (as well as the 
worst) often are. 

The smaller the bits in which one publishes the more he 
exposes himself to be dissolved in the surrounding me- 
dium. In a larger whole he is more likely to preserve his 
real self. 


I TAKE the 


, thought to be the best of the literary 
monthlies. It is admirable; and yet at times I peculiarly 
detest it for a sort of pose which I seem to feel in it, and 
for a certain proprietary attitude towards the authors. 
The latter seem too docile, too conscientiously urbane. 
Urbanity is a good thing, but it ought to be spontaneous, 
and if so you may expect occasional lapses, especially 
when one is more concerned about the truth than about 
the impression he is making. I miss what I have heard 
called you-be-damnedness. I would give volumes of this 
publication for a thin book by Robert Frost. 
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Goethe 


R eservep writers may delight and enlarge us, but it 
takes the egotists to awaken an active self; Dante rather 
than Virgil, Montaigne or Emerson rather than Plato, 
Goethe, perhaps, rather than Shakspeare. 

I feel in Goethe a distinctive self, working for personal 
and social ends; he has a will to influence, as well as re- 
flect, the course of life. Because he was interested in the 
processes of his own growth he awakens a similar inter- 
est in me. The self of Shakspeare escapes me; or if I 
seem to feel it, in the Sonnets perhaps, I feel no social 
attitude. He is a greater poet, if you please, nobler, 
sweeter, more creative; but not, in this way, so helpful a 
man. 

Goethe speaks often of the literary advantage to be had 
from contemplating pictures and sculpture. He kept casts 
from the antique by him for this purpose. “ These noble 


“were a kind of secret antidote when- 


forms,” he says, 
ever the weak, the false, the mannered, threatened to win 
upon me.” 

It is indeed a certain atmosphere of art, of freedom, har- 
mony and sane pleasure in life that gives Goethe such 
power to calm and cheer. I love to go with him: he gives 


me large, quiet thoughts. There is an assured joy in him, 
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like that of a sunny landscape; he suggests agreeable 
plans. Other books seem thin compared with his. It is 
good to get into his great hospitable mind, where the truth 
is not cold or controversial, but calm, warm and mel- 
low. 

No books of thought are more friendly than the auto- 
biographic writings of Goethe: they are wise, animated, 
human. They have, too, a great sweep and outlook, as if 
you were making a voyage around the world. His talk in 
his old age, as reported by Eckermann, is serene, hope- 
ful, large-minded, full of matter. It has a good taste like 
plain bread. You get his universal curiosity and unfail- 
ing zeal, his sympathy with new movements, his faith. 
One may learn from him to live well within one’s powers, 
without anxiousness, and by intrinsic tendencies rather 
than opinion. So one may hope to be at home with him- 
self, to have some measure of assurance, self-knowledge, 
wholeness of character, power without effort—to make 
his life a work of art. 

I find Goethe above all wholesome. He looked as closely 
and kindly at the rocks as a mineralogist; and so with 
timber, the growth of plants, the human skeleton, human 
nature, social customs, architecture, painting, modeling, 
poetry, and the process of mankind in history. All he 
knew he knew by touch: there is no verbiage in him: he is 
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a realist in whom, finally, there is a sense of God that is 


as real as all the rest. 


Dante 


Tuere is a life in works of mediaeval architecture that 
comes from the spontaneity and individuality of each 
part. We find much the same in Dante, whose rigid 
scheme is the container for spontaneous passages, each 
one, apparently, written for itself. He boasted, indeed, 
that he wrote from more direct inspiration than other 
poets: 

“I am one who, when love inspires, record. . . .” * 

It does not matter much that I only half understand 
Dante, that his background, his people, even his lan- 
guage, are dim. The first line brings back his spirit to 
me. I am aware of pride and beauty, of precise and 
tender vision, of a vast and right-demanding mind; I per- 
ceive again the grandeur of life. 

He loved analysis, distinctions, precision. He was a pro- 
fessor of letters, a statesman; could easily have been a 
lawyer, have practised, perhaps, any learned profession 
of his day. This spirit of detail is related to his moral 
ardor. He does not find it all good, like Whitman, but 
is a hater. 


* Purg., xxiv. 
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Dante brought all life, in its essentials as they appeared 
to his time, within a work of art. He also saw and judged 
it, in large and in detail, as a moral whole. There is in 
him a grandeur of synthesis; of knowledge, beauty and 
righteous passion; that is found nowhere else. Who can 


think on Dante and not believe in God? 


Pascal 


[ystrrutionat writers die with their institutions. I can- 
not read those Jansenist arguments upon which Pascal 
put most of his work; his casual thoughts live because 
they speak for human nature. “‘ When we do not know the 
truth of a matter,” he says, “* it is well that there should 
be a common error to fix the spirits of men.” What a 
light is that, on the church, on all institutions! 

Think of his saying that all the unhappiness of men 
comes from one thing, that is, from not knowing how to 
live at peace in a room! His idea is that life is so bad that 
anything is better than to sit still and think about it: 
hence our busyness. That there can be any positive good 
in activity seems not to occur to him. 

I find in Pascal a passionate and searching spirit, wise 
in a strenuous way but not genial, with much wit and no 
humor, and more pity than fellowship. His thoughts do 
not, as in Montaigne, flow comfortably from a homely 
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way of life; you feel no such quiet background, but a 
spirit of controversy, rather, and a more conscious rhet- 
oric. Although his teaching is one of extreme abnegation 
he is not to be counted among the humble spirits like 
Thomas a Kempis. Indeed I know no writer who has 
more of a delicate intellectual pride. 

His rhetoric is fascinating: compression is carried to a 
point where you share the tension that impelled him to it. 
He is high, clear and disdainful, like Dante. But of no 
such sustained flight. Failing health, following on a 
precocious development and his heroic struggle with the 
Jesuits, drove him, apparently, to morbid ascetism, a 
shrinking view of the world, and death at thirty-nine 


years. 


Bacon 


Bacon’s Essays are matter from his note-book, re- 
volved, compressed and illustrated. He thought “I will 
write what is true for all time” and speaks of current 
events with detachment, as if from the point of view of 
posterity. He loves good images and hates excess. There 
is a certain freedom and grandeur of perception in him. 
His comparison of Fortune to the Milky Way is in this 
large style: “‘ The way of Fortune is like the Milken Way 
in the sky: which is a meeting or knot of a number of 
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small stars, not seen asunder but giving light together. So 
there are a number of little and scarce discerned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make a man fortu- 
nate.” 

He is worldly, an opportunist in morals, more pleasing 
to a disillusioned middle age than to youth. You do not 
feel, as you do in Emerson or Montaigne, that he saw 
himself in any clear and noble light. He does not exercise 
the immediate moral ascendency of those others. Largely 
concerned with public affairs there is a zest in his treat- 
ment of such themes as Empire, or Seditions and Trou- 
bles, that shows he was indeed fit for high counsel. The 
English aristocracy, a race of politicians and administra- 
tors, has made his fame. 

If he had a fourth of Montaigne’s geniality he would be 


four times as much read. 


Montesquieu and de Tocqueville 


Monresoureu does not disguise the fact that his Esprit 
des Lois is made up of imperfectly unified reflections. He 
does not subordinate himself to a plan, but is personally 
there in every paragraph. De Tocqueville is more sys- 
tematic, more speculative, not so pithy, not so hard- 


headed, not so great. 
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La Bruyére 


Lia Bruvére strikes one as a naturally timid man who 
has somewhat desperately made up his mind to utter his 
whole self, come what may. He is conscious of his egotism 
and takes a fearful joy in it. He is so evidently a sensi- 
tive man writing from his sensibilities that we keep ask- 
ing ourselves “‘ What happened to him to make him say 
that?” And yet, although he often speaks in the first 
person, he is never relaxed and familiar like Montaigne, 
but always strenuously an artist. 

He is animated, specific, penetrating: you get the sense 
of eager speech. Writing under a vivid impression he re- 
vised only enough to clarify that impression. He has 
humorous exaggerations, like an American: “ L’on 
marche sur les mauvais plaisants, et il pleut par tous les 
pays de cette sort d’insectes””; as we might say “ The 
woods are full of silly jokers.” It is not judicial, long- 
pondered truth, as in Bacon, nor secluded, self-disci- 
plinary meditation, as in Marcus Aurelius, nor yet a 
laconic and luminous science of human nature, as in la 
Rochefoucauld: it is just a vivid commentary on life. 
The interest is largely in watching for the tours, those 
cutting turns of phrase which he rarely fails to bring off. 
How will he do it this time? 
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There is so much of his wit, and so even in quality, 
that one remains with an impression of meritorious 


industry. 


Samuel Butler 


Turner is something sociable in language itself, the 
common medium of human solidarity, so that perhaps 
no thinker, not even Marcus Aurelius, has written his 
thoughts without some vague sense of appealing to his 
fellows. And there are all degrees of this, from the soli- 
tude of Marcus to that self-conscious performance before 
an audience which most writing is. Somewhere on this 
scale, not far from the beginning, there is an attitude 
which is primarily reflective and self-pleasing, but also 
has something distinctly genial, as of one who is accus- 
tomed to a kindly circle, though it does not happen to be 
about him at the moment. I find this in Samuel Butler, 
among others, who for all his cynical views of the family 
is a gentle and friendly person, as well as ingenious, 
humorous and wise. 

I care less for his famous books, Erewhon and 
The Way of All Flesh, than for his desultory Note- 
Books. These are more natural, and you can find in 


them something for almost any mood. The Authoress 
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of the Odyssey is a joy, and his Alps and Sanctuaries 
the sort of travel book of which there are not nearly 
enough. 

His humor is bound up with his command of certain 
original points of view, especially as to evolution, which 
he had won by shrewd observation and severe think- 
ing. Between these and everyday life it plays, illuminat- 
ing both — as when he says “The hen is an egg’s way 
of producing another egg.” 

Being recent his fame is unsettled. The question is, Has 
he or has he not something genial and unique that peo- 


ple will come again and again to taste? 


Quiet in Books 


Tue feeling some books give of silence, as if, on a 
still night, one listened to the water dripping in the 
gutters, comes perhaps from the sense that they are soli- 
tary meditations, not communications to any one, which 
would suggest sound. They seem to be without a human 
audience, written, as it were, to God; so that you rise 
with the author out of all compliances. The pen, like 
Dante’s, points straight to the Dictator. An inner pas- 
sion for truth, not requiring immediate appreciation, 
gives the writer assurance and universality. I find this in 
Marcus, in some of the Psalms, in Thomas 4 Kempis, 
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in George Herbert, in a few of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 
in the best of Emerson and much of Thoreau. 

Perfect meditation has a character and beauty of its 
own. It is a mature and spontaneous utterance falling 
like ripe leaves on a still day in the fall of the year. The 
reader may watch it if he pleases, it exists for itself, 
not for him. The thoughts of solitude are heard in soli- 
tude, and have an inward chime that or thoughts 
must lack. 

Would it not be well to copy one’s manuscript on still 
summer mornings in a remote place, and hush all the 


noise out of it? 


VERBAL cleverness commonly lowers the tone of medi- 
tation: one does not address God in that way. Yet in 
George Herbert’s devout poems there are anagrams and 
sportive imagery that do not seem out of place. He can 
do it. 


Thoreau 


A book of meditations should be a place in which the 
writer lives quite at ease, saying familiarly what he 
thinks, with only friends about him. It may have a 
hearth-thought, a kind of fire-place for all the family 
of impressions to gather about and keep warm. Thoreau 
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says, profoundly I think, “‘Homeliness is almost as 
great a merit in a book as in a house, if the reader would 
abide there.” * And again, “‘ A book should be so true 
as to be intimate and familiar to all men as the sun to 
their faces, — such a word as is occasionally uttered 
to a companion in the woods in summer, and both are 
silent.” 

Thoreau was tense, proud and quickly perturbed by 
contact with other persons. He found release and sanity 
in nature, ascetic living and classic reading; while the 
planning and composition of his books afforded him self- 
expression and hope. Although a disciple of Emerson 
he was only superficially like him, indeed not much 
like any other writer. 

It seems to me that Emerson does not hold the reader 
by his mere personality and style, as Thoreau does, but 
that we require him to be saying something profound 
or uplifting. Their attitudes are very unlike; one is a 
prophet uttering his inspirations before an audience, 
the other a meditative thinker hardly conscious of a 
public. 

Henry James says of Thoreau, in his Hawthorne, that he 
was worse than provincial, he was parochial. But is it 


so certain which is parish and which capital? With 


* A Week etc. 111 (Walden Edition). 
¢ Journal, I, 282. 
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whom does one feel in a larger place, with Henry James 
or with Thoreau? 

He is less hortatory than Emerson; he fortifies our self- 
trust rather by example than precept, letting fall his 
philosophy in the form of articulate meditations that we 
may take or leave as we see fit. His sentences are as 
natural, secluded and refreshing as the woodland springs 
he loved to frequent. So soon as I begin to read him I 
feel reassured regarding the things that appear true to 
me alone, and ashamed of my doubts and conformi- 
ties. 

No one has deeper wisdom for the use of a writer. “ Re- 
port a life,” he says, “do not exhibit a talent.” “ The 
scholar may be sure that he writes the tougher truth for 
the calluses on his palms. They give firmness to the sen- 
tence. . . . A sentence should read as if its author, had 
he held a plow instead of a pen, could have drawn a fur- 
row deep and straight to the end.” “ Yet, after all,” he 
adds, “the truly efficient laborer will not crowd the day 
with work . .. he is anxious only about the fruitful 
kernels of time. Though the hen should sit all day she 
could lay only one egg, and besides, would not have 
picked up materials for another.” * 

A book like his Walden has something infinite about it. 


* A Week etc., 109, 110. 
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It is not the outcome of any one impulse or point of 
view, but is a whole man, and whenever I read a page 
with care I discover something I had not found before. 
His prose, at its best, is passionate, musical, still, an in- 
ward voice, and strains of it linger in the memory. 

I have found no reading more salutary to a weary mind 
than Thoreau’s Journal — in fourteen volumes. It im- 
parts assurance and a sober joy in life, while the images 
it calls up are of out-of-door things wholesome to think 
of. This work has also the advantage of being so long, 
and so easily forgotten as to its details, that when you 
reach the end you can begin again and scarcely notice the 


repetition. 


Thomas @ Kempis 


Ir takes small Latin to read Thomas, whose words are 
simple and their syntax plain. His De Imitatione Christi 
is a book which, with almost no anecdote or imagery, is 
yet of the most vivid reality, that of deep and quiet feel- 
ing. Like many great books it is narrow in range; its 
charm is that of a few high and appeasing thoughts re- 
peated in a thousand passages, each with a life and spon- 
taneity of its own. It has the form of solitary medita- 
tions, and was no doubt based on such, but it seems too 


finished to be less than a work of art, prepared, probably, 
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for the use of the younger brethren of the order to which 
he belonged. 

As compared with Marcus Aurelius, Thomas is less 
strenuous and happier. He has that joy in the inner life 
which is so attractive in the Christian tradition, the same 
that finds expression in the poems of St. Francis and of 
George Herbert. “ Spiritual consolations,” he says, “ sur- 
pass all the delights of the world and the pleasures of 
the flesh.” Compared with Emerson he is less stimulat- 
ing, less intellectual; and if one seeks composure rather 
than incitement he may be a more congenial com- 
panion. | 

We must not forget, however, in the interest of such com- 
parisons, that Thomas himself says we are not to dis- 
pute concerning the virtues of the saints, each of whom 
served God in his own way and is not to be judged greater 
or less than another. 
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Originality 


Dscovertss in thought are much like those in geogra- 
phy, the first condition is the enterprise and persistence 
that gets you into unexplored regions. If you can gain a 


fresh point of view the rest is easy. 


THERE would be plenty of original men if intellectual 
brilliancy sufficed. The real sifter is the dogged en- 
durance required to work to exhaustion day after day, 
finding oneself at the close strained, nervous, unfit for 
anything else, and with nothing surely accomplished — 
going on thus for months and years. Not that there is any 
uncommon hardship in this, but few will undergo it 
voluntarily for a dubious end. It implies a need, a pas- 
sion, one cannot let go. 

The born thinker is excited by the prospect of truth, by 
the hope of going deeper, of seeing things more nearly 
as they are than has been done before. He will lie awake 
nights, he will batter against the impossible until he is 
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desperate and almost suicidal. There is a factor of tem- 
perament in it: you must not only have a good brain 
but it must be set to go off at the right touch and no 
other. 


Two things are notably useful in opening up fresh 
views; a precise and thoughtful record of the facts one 
sees for himself, and a persistent endeavor to see all 
around one’s ideas, to assimilate them with fact from 
every standpoint, so that nothing of their meaning may 


escape. 


ALL growth is by the working out of vague impulse 
which, struggling with actuality, is defined, adapted, 
developed and merged with the actual in a new whole. 
So man himself begins in vague potentiality, grows by 
struggle while the impulse lasts, slows up, crystallizes 
and dies. 

It is thus with original thought; the clear things are 
those already worked out. 

The student reads finished books and so lives in what 
is organized rather than inchoate. They state the obvi- 
ous problems and appear to solve them. His only es- 
cape is to look long and hard at the facts as he finds 
them, make his own problems and search for the an- 


swers. 
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ORIGINALITY begins in our reaction to the necessary 
events of life, to things that come up hard against us. 
We are apt to neglect these and clog our minds with 
ideas from without that have no direct and functional 
relation to us. Few students understand that reading is 
the food, not the germ, of good thinking, and nourishes 
us only in so far as we can assimilate it to our own unique 
organism. They look to reading for their problems, in- 
stead of for light on problems they already have. If you 
are destined to do anything original there is some germ 
of it growing in you now, and your first need is to dis- 


cover and cherish that. 


I HAVE heard a student censured for working out his 
own idea before learning all that others had done on 
the subject. But he was right; one may know too much, 
especially at first. The time for exhaustive reading is 
when you have worked out your own ideas with some 
fulness and in a spirit of discovery. Having thus nursed 
your offspring beyond the period of infant mortality 
you may let him prove and mature himself in the stream 
of life. Now is the time for deliberation, for comparison, 
for ascertaining what real contribution, if any, you have 
to offer, and for bringing it to perfection. 

No doubt it is hard, at this stage, to contain and mature 
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your idea instead of publishing it, but if you have not 
the restraining conscience of the artist you will do noth- 


ing worth noticing in any case. 


ORIGINALITY wells out from sources subconscious and 
somewhat mysterious. You must let the subterranean 
waters accumulate. A too strenuous life will dry them 
up. When “the river of God is full of water” we may 


hope for inspiration. 


AN original man is apt to say and do naive things, be- 
cause, in fact, he is naive, arrives at his views rather by 
the direct use of experience than by way of the ideas 
of other men. Give him time and he will consider also 
what others have found and omit that part of his naivety 
which, in a large view, has no value. 

The ambition to appear sophisticated, or, what amounts 
to the same, the fear of appearing naive, is a fence to 
keep us within the commonplace. Indeed nothing is more 
sterile than sophistication, which usually consists in 
knowing too much about inessential and transitory mat- 


ters. 


THERE are many large thinkers and many keen observ- 
ers of detail, but few who are both. The habit of seeing 
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facts freshly and also in relation to principles is the 
great and difficult thing. 


To observe well takes great energy, more than the hard- 
est reading. One must cast off habit and see as if for the 
first time, as a child. He must, as it were, be born 


again. 


I WouLp aim at verity, spontaneity, thoroughness, rather 
than originality. The last comes, in my observation, by 
working out simple ideas with more completeness and 
naivety than others do. Nor is it good to compare your 
thoughts frequently with those of other people, asking 
*““ Am I original? ” Follow them to the end, in the spirit 
of truth, and then see if they are worth anything. 

If a man will take his place before almost any fact and 
scrouge down into it, he will come upon something not 


adequately known. 


THE question of credit for originality had better be left 
to historians. The desire for it is natural, but a man 
cannot judge his own case, nor that of his rivals, and 
appears fatuous when he assumes to do so. 

The great and arduous thing is to contribute something. 


Let a man read all he finds helpful, acknowledge any 
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debt he is aware of, keep to himself any estimate he 
may form of his own importance, and not worry as to 


whether he has or has not repeated something that Vico 
said in the eighteenth century. 


System and Spontaneity 


To think well one must know how to reconcile system 
with spontaneity. It is easy to think when the event sug- 
gests and the mood inclines; hateful to force a reluctant 
brain over a prescribed road. And yet a constructive 
mind cannot be fully aroused by desultory thought; it 
must feel itself working on a whole. You must manage 
to have a plan and mostly to forget it. 


GoETHE offers an example of the union of freedom 
with structure. He worked stellenweise — passage-wise 
—as he says, at whatever happened to interest him, 
but by brooding over his subjects they took on a natural 
system in his mind. He had always under way a variety 
of projects which gave function to observations other- 
wise desultory. His books are written in contempt of 
formal order, but have the vaguely organic process of 
nature herself. 


Books which require you to carry a system in your head 


are hard reading and seldom worth the trouble. An en- 
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during philosophy must appeal to every-day, human 
modes of thinking. How many systematic works are 
read after a hundred years? Very few, and most of those 
not very systematic. The disconnectedness of Plato, 
Montaigne, Pascal and Emerson is a main reason for 


their acceptance. 


Ir a man has a system it is injudicious to keep remind- 
ing us of the fact; better insinuate it in a diet of agree- 
able details. He himself may well beware of it lest he 
write merely to fill it out. I find my own system tiresome 
to think of, except at rare intervals, and no doubt others 
will find it more so. We love truth best when it makes 
us free. A serious work should have a natural struc- 
ture which the reader can discover if and when he pleases. 
It is good to display a subject with unity enough to make 
it intelligible, and yet not without an alluring unfinal- 


ity. 
How to Grow Ideas 


‘Dae labor of thinking is like that of one striving to pro- 
duce a new variety of fruit. He has thousands of seeds 
at hand (namely his notes), any one of which may 
develop into something rare. He goes tediously over 
these, selects the more promising, and starts them grow: 
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ing. When they have sprouted he goes over them again, 
weeding out all but a few. From the best of these he 
gets new seed. And if, by continuous selection, any good 
varieties are produced, he propagates these largely and 


gives them the best soil and culture. 


WHEN one has achieved the first draft of a work and 
sees and feels the whole, is a great time. The view ex- 
cites him; he can hardly think of anything else; he seems 
just about to pluck the longed-for fruit. Ideas come fast, 
problems clear up, the whole engenders the parts. It 
is now that by intimate touches he can put himself into 
his work, can attain, perhaps, a real superiority. Now 
is the time to go slowly; it would be sad to slip on the 
last round of the ladder. | 


A LIVING organism of thought makes its own choices. 
When you have got so far you will no longer be in doubt 
as to what belongs to your work: it knows its own like 
a mother. 


A sounp mind is an organic human whole, and may do 
better work in each of several provinces than if it is nar- 
rowed to one. The mere attempt to do something liberal 


and different may make one a better specialist, as 
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Goethe’s essays in painting and sculpture made him a 
better writer. 


As one grows older he sees more clearly the sequent, in 
some sense inevitable, character of his mental history. 
He can perhaps trace a strenuous mind in his ancestry. 
From infancy his thought, endlessly revolving, has 
worked itself out into organic wholes of which he was 
himself, perhaps, unaware. The idea that seems new 
to-day you find in last year’s notes. All is growth. 

Are we not all subject to a cycle of recurring interests, 
or rather to many cycles, of longer and shorter periods, 
like the swells of the sea and the waves and wavelets 
thereon? Perhaps once in six months one has a spell 
of brooding over pictures, another of reading books of 
travel, etc., etc. 


Dried Truth 


Arrer all, we relish abstract truth; there are uses for 
a dried and labeled idea that it did not have in life — 
“clean and dry as fossil truth” says Thoreau. We 
treasure the formulations of La Rochefoucauld although 
most of his ideas are rather matters of course in novels. 
His saying, “ Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays 
to virtue ” is immortal as a statement, but must always 
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have been rather obvious as a fact. Boileau justly re- 
marked that the mind of man teems with confused ideas 
and vague half glimpses of the truth, and that we like 
nothing better than to have one of these well elucidated 
and clearly presented. Perhaps, as the names suggest, 


this is especially a French taste. 


EPIGRAMMATIC philosophy may interpret common ex- 
perience: it cannot deal with questions which must be 
approached, like the higher peaks of the Himalayas, 
only after systematic preparation. If it is everybody’s 


problem you may treat it in this way; if for experts, no. 


Motives 


I reex little interest in any thinking that has a merely 
practical reference; my mind will not work with zest 
unless it feels itself free and, as it were, in a serene 
and immortal light. 

Yet the life of every man, as of every age, is a struggle 
to bring order and joy out of his experience, and the 
memorable thought is the one that helps in this struggle. 


One does not think alone. If he cherishes solitary 
thoughts it is with some sense of realizing and asserting 
these in the world. He builds himself for the whole. 
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I HAVE no sustained philanthropy, and feel weak or 
slightly hypocritical when I find myself urging reforms. 
What is real to me is the perception and expression of 
lasting truth about human life. In this I delight for its 
own sake, like any scholar or artist. The hope of it 


keeps me going. 


Milieu 


4 


I+ was a rule of Descartes “ never to receive anything 
as true which I do not know clearly (evidemment) to 
be so, that is to avoid carefully haste and prejudice, 
and not to include more in my judgments than what 
presents itself so clearly and distinctly to my mind that 
I have no occasion to doubt it.” 

This is no safeguard against illusion. The ideas we get 
by suggestion from the crowd, or from the universal 
opinion of the hour, have precisely this distinctness, 
and as they come unconsciously we are unaware of haste 
or prejudice. 

A universal prejudice we cannot escape, although those 
of our class or nation may be combated by wider con- 
tacts. 

I do not know that there is any one principle more es- 
sential to the understanding of human life than this: 
that the premises of our thought, the things that appear 
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to us matters of course, so that to question them is merely 
ridiculous, are just those things which we believe only 
because we are used to them, and have no other founda- 


tion whatever. 


Controversy 


Ler our struggle be with the faets, with life, rather 
than with other writers. We cannot have the spirit of 


truth and the spirit of controversy at the same time. 


OnE who writes controversy digs his own grave. Only 


serene thoughts will last. 


THERE is always a controversy. If your writings are 
part of it they attract more attention from contempora- 
ries, perhaps, because of interest in the game, but have 
less chance with posterity, because controversies are 
ephemeral. Emerson’s indifference to the disputes of 
technical philosophers has caused him to be neglected 
by that class, but is one of the traits that have raised 


him to a class above them. 


Att or nearly all the books on social questions which 
have a large immediate circulation owe their vogue to 


a partisan element. They appeal to property-holders, 
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to under dogs, to the impecunious intelligentsia, to the 
sexually repressed, to Nordics, Negroes, Fundamental- 
ists. Their fitness is to an emotional rather than to a 
scientific interest. Books written for the latter must be 


content with a small though possibly lasting acceptance. 


Z HAS written a good book, laborious, penetrative, il- 
luminating. He has prefixed to it an introductory chap- 
ter in which he says, in effect, that his method is the 
only sound one, and that the point of view of another 
group of students is absurd — in short announces him- 


self, quite gratuitously, as a very circumscribed man. 


IT is creditable to have an original idea, but to have one 
and not bore people with it is distinguished. Why spoil 
the impression by urgency? How grateful is the light 
touch, how pleasing one who appears to care more for 


truth and beauty than for his own claim upon it! 


I am oppressed by any sense of controversy in what I 
write. In the hope of truth and pleasantness I find a more 


fruitful excitement. 


The Subservience of Contradiction 


A WRITER whose aim is to be unlike others is liable 
to a subservience of contradiction. That is, he after all 
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gets his cue from them, takes the other end of the same 
rope. Originality raises new questions. 

It is the mark of a rarely stable mind that antagonism 


cannot drive it to extremes. 


In every time the conspicuous radicals are likely to be 
contradictors and hence subservient, while real changes 


gestate in obscurity. 


CoNTEMPORARY thought may be explained in no small 
degree by the subservience of contradiction. Much “ sci- 
entific” animus— that is, materialistic and mechan- 
istic — is in this way subservient to theology. Behavior- 
ism reflects mysticism. 

Some are so impressed by their emancipation from re- 
ligious and social myths that they seem unable to get over 
it. They see everything from this standpoint, cannot take 
a fresh and natural view, go about exclaiming on all oc- 


casions “*‘ How we were fooled! ” 


Was not Nietzsche too much of a controversialist to be 
a very great thinker — as distinguished, I mean, from 
a prophet or a poet? Was not his thought so much de- 
termined by antagonism to that of others that its inter- 
est, involved in a particular situation, is for a period 
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rather than for humanity at large? His views on religion 
and the church seem to me of this sort, expressing re- 
action against Christianity rather than a composed and 
universal view. How much more potent is Goethe’s 
criticism of the church, or Emerson’s, mostly un- 
conscious but implicit in their whole way of thinking, 
than the attacks of Nietzsche. He shows too much con- 
cern. 
His incomprehension of democracy and feeling that 
“the herd ” must have a master, reflects a mind which 
itself lacked poise and common sense. His interpreta- 
tions of life are impassioned, subtle and grandiose, but 
flighty; not sure, serene and fit to anchor to. 


I HAVE sometimes wondered whether competitive de- 
bating, with no aim at truth or codperation, was not a 
mere vice. Does it not deform and abort the process of 


healthy discussion? 


Notes from Practice 


I wave found advantage in turning my mind loose on 
a question and writing at random, yet precisely, what- 
ever thoughts came to me regarding it, no matter how 
trivial they might seem. Sometimes you will find your- 
self thinking with a strange freshness, as in dreams. 
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WueEn my children were small I used sometimes to sit 
near one of them with a note-book and set down every- 
thing he did — so far as I could — for a given time. 
It is a good plan in any study to observe for a while 
carefully but with no definite purpose. You are likely 
to see things you would otherwise overlook, and per- 
haps strike a new trail. 


I po not worry when I lose sight of a budding idea. I 
am sure to find it growing cheerfully next time I work 
in that corner of the garden. Any thought that you can 
lose is not truly yours. 

But a certain ardor of expression should be caught on 
the fly: it does not always return. 


Tue thinker should “ intend his mind,” but not narrowly 
or at the cost of human living. He who would think for 
mankind must think as a man. 


In order to resume a work of thought it is often best 
not to pick up the stale fragments but to make a fresh 
start. Consider the general subject in some aspect that at- 
tracts you and write as the spirit moves; you can make 


the connections later. 
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WE rarely gain a higher or larger view except as it is 
forced upon us through struggles which we would have 


avoided if we could. 


Children’s Philosophy 


One of the recollections of my early childhood —I 
was five or six years old — is the arrival at a kind of 


Berkeleyan idealism. I decided that we could never know 
anything, not even the swinging chain of the fence that 


separated my yard from that of the boy next door. 


Mary (aged five years) says, “I don’t cry any more 
when I go to bed. I lie down and I think and wonder and 
guess.” 
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Building 


T an building a boat, and many eager hours go into 
it. [ am most myself when I am making something. Life 
needs no further justification, “for this the day was 
made.” I see, feel and smell strips of wood, planes, 
nails and paint. J live in these things, planning and 
forming. I love to contrive, to overcome difficulties in 
fitting the boards, to improve my methods of planing. 
To construct, to create, with oak and cypress, clout nails 
and casing nails, to mould the materials to a new func- 
tion, your own idea, using your mind some and your 
muscles more; this is what engages me so that I scarcely 
care to think of anything else. I have driven some three 
thousand nails into my boat, each put into a hole previ- 
ously bored for it, and clinched, all requiring care. 

I notice that visitors view my work with a certain en- 
thusiasm, as if it were the ideal occupation. Who would 
not wish to build a boat? 


I LIKE to enter a planing-mill, discuss the making of 
my doors and window-frames with the foreman amid 
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the screech of the saws and planers, figure out the prices 


and leave my order. 


It is pleasing to think that the men who built and carved 
the mediaeval churches were not unlike me, that I have 
some of their passion when I work at my oaken table. 
They had far more knowledge and training, were in a 
great current of such production; it was a social insti- 
tution, their work was habitual, customary and profita- 
ble. But I have the same native feeling, and what in me, 
because of social conditions, is only incidental and abor- 


tive, might then have been a career. 


ONE may get from handwork a sense of craftsmanship 
and of the fruits of patience that can be transferred to 
more abstract endeavors. An oak sideboard that took me 
two summers to make was (like Gibbon’s service with 
‘the militia) not without advantage to my studies. Such 
work makes one familiar with processes every step of 
which must be considerately done in order to get a satis- 
fying result. If you hurry you go wrong and cannot fail 


to see it. 


The Glamour of Art 


W HEN, a young man, I worked in the Census Bureau 
at Washington, I used to spend spare or stolen hours 
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lounging in the Corcoran Gallery. My work was of a 
kind which did not restrict me very closely, and I was 
at liberty to occupy much of my time in any way that 
I deemed the good of my country required. At that date 
most of the pictures were in one vast room on the second 
floor. I remember that when I ascended the central stair- 
way, and the expanse of serene and joyous form and 
color opened on my view, I felt an emotion that lifted 
me quite out of the tedium and worry of the Office. What 
a glamour the paintings have in memory! I recall one 
warm picture of the valley of the Adige that filled me 
with a joy I seldom if ever had from such a scene in 
nature. 
And all my life I have found that regarding works of 
art and brooding over artists and their ways is not only 
delightful in itself but enlarges and renews my spirit 
and way of thinking. I hardly know why; it is partly 
the relief and release that comes from thinking of man 
as a maker of beauty, and of myself, even, as possibly 
a sharer in this. One gets a fresh sense of life. 


TuHE practice of art, the very idea of it, is a sort of heaven 
for the hidden self. It means that what you got a secret 
and timid joy from can be unfolded, communicated, 
made the chief matter of life. What you cherished al- 
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most in shame has, it appears, an honorable function 


in the world of men. 


I Am more in love with the idea of art than with any or 


all forms of it. 


J. F. Miter said, “‘ The beautiful consists not so much 
in the thing represented as in the longing to represent 
it ;’? meaning, I suppose, that the spirit of the artist is 
the chief part of what is communicated and enjoyed. 
He communicates himself joying in these forms and 
colors. According to Fromentin (himself a painter) 
painting is an infallible witness of the moral state of 
the painter at the moment when he held the brush. 

I am fond of writers, like Fromentin, who appreciate one 
art in terms which are applicable to others, and to life 
at large. Of Paul Potter he says, “ More than any painter 
in this honest school he spoke of naivety, of patience, 
of circumspection, of persevering love of truth... . 
All his originality comes to him from thence. His great- 


ness also.” * 


I LIKE to think of myself obscurely working out honest 
details, as if with my carving chisels. It is a sweet, free, 
humble life, away from that hot breath of communicated 
passion that dries up delicate things. 

* Maitres d’autréfois, 120, 221. 
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ART promises that freedom of which we dream. It is 
a personal and creative treatment of life, at work pri- 
marily in the senses, and thence up through the imagi- 
nation and the reason. It may be a child with his colors 
or a philosopher with his system. 
An artist cannot stop as others do when he has done as 
well as people expect. 
To desire to be an artist is to desire to be a complete 
man in respect to some one function, to realize your- 
self utterly. A man is a poor thing who is content not 
to be an artist. 


An artist cannot fail; it is success to be one. 


A LIVING art offers to the constructive spirit a tradition 
and a technique through which he may fulfill himself 
and merge in the achievement of mankind. By under- 
going its discipline one earns the right and the power 
to dwell with and to bring forth a joyous self. 


It is a paradox of work in any art to call for unper- 
turbed naturalness, and yet to require an intensity with 
which this is hardly compatible. It must report passion 
with equanimity. 


ArT smoothes the brow and rounds the eye, and we love 
artists because they transmute life into truth and joy. 
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The very condition of perceiving art is a certain re- 
newal of spirit. You aspire towards culture, read, study, 
listen to lectures; and nothing comes of it except a little 
pedantry. But meanwhile, if you have any spontaneity 
about you, it may happen that certain pictures, certain 
books, certain buildings, keep coming back to mind and 
awakening desire. You do not know why and it is better 
that you should not. The more you become like a little 
child the more hope there is of your discovering, at 
last, what art really is. 


The Artist’s Public 


Oz does not become an artist without the sense of an 
audience, but he will do no excellent work until this 
sense becomes so generalized, so assimilated to himself, 
that he pays no regard to the immediate public. 


Tue artist may take no joy in the thought of popular 
success, but his aim is social, he loves to think that 
he has a hidden treasure to which he is adding day 
by day, that he is secretly enriching the common life of 


men. 


Amonc the followers of any art there is a society, mostly 
second-rate, of the present place and hour, and a higher 
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society of the masters of all time. The artist needs both, 
but only the latter can lift him above mediocrity. 

An artist should see his work as nearly sub specie aeterni- 
tatis as he can. If he sees it by what his friends will think 


or the critics say he is lost. 


THERE are three elements in art: creative joy, technique, 
and receptive joy; of which the first and the last are not 
separate, for the artist’s joy is partly an anticipation of 
the joy he hopes to give, while the joy of the recipient 
is partly from sympathy with that of the artist. 

A bit of carving in which the carver has pleased himself 
fixes your attention. You sympathize with the maker, 
his interest reaches you and you enjoy a vicarious self. 
In this appeal to creative impulse art has something that 
nature has not: we can hardly sympathize with God. 


Heritage 


Ir is the nature of art to build languages, of which the 
verbal is but one. In sound, color, form and motion we 
beget evolving incarnations in which the human spirit 


can live and grow. 


A PAINTER observes the light from a window falling 
pleasantly on the adjacent wall and table. It interests 
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him because, as a painter, his being is bent upon the 
creation of such effects, he has been formed by a tradi- 
tion and is the organ of a productive impulse in the 
human race. He sees not so much what is there as what 
he can make of it. His imagination and his practiced 
fingers start into action, and he makes a note which is 
one of many going to build up a whole he may already 
have in view. So, brooding, sketching, refining, feeling 
his way deeper and deeper into visual life, he at last 
produces a work colored through and through with a 
learned joy and fit to impart it to others. Less than 
nature in one sense in another it is far more, man has 


taken a hint and worked it out to issues of his own. 


EVERY artist is in some degree a Way, a redeemer, a 
giver of new life. And a fine art is a continuing and per- 
fected Way in which such life flows abundantly. 


THE people who built the cathedrals were no more pa- 
tient than you and I are, perhaps of no more ability, 
but they had an ideal that would not let them off with 
small things. This they owed to the times, to the con- 
ception of great and living architectural forms which 
had gradually been built up by the endeavors of pre- 
ceding ages. Now the chain of practice is broken and 


the vision gone. 
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Our minds not only rationalize but hedonize. They tend 
to work over their content until it is joyous as well as 
consistent. Thus we are likely to mould almost anything 
to beauty if we have time to cherish and brood over 
it. If we do not do so with our age it is because we are 
restless and unripe, not because the age is incapable of 
beauty. Its peculiar ugliness is no more hopeless than 


that of other ages. 


THE notion that an untaught taste can judge of art has 
this grain of truth: there may be an openness to new 
beauty that the instructed taste has lost. But this open- 
ness can do nothing without culture. By culture I do 
not mean explicit knowledge, but that natural growth 
of appreciation which comes by attentive familiarity 
with the objects. People of a fine ear acquire an under- 
standing of music rapidly and often without instruction, 
but it must be acquired. Taste always has a history, both 


in the individual and in social tradition. 


Facu kind of art has a growth, and art as a whole puts 
forth new forms of beauty age by age, but it is not cumu- 
lative like science. Every perfect form is final in that 
way, and we cannot say that the later forms are superior 
to the earlier. 
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Criticism progresses, because knowledge is cumulative 
and criticism is partly knowledge. A man of fine sense 
born now can become larger and perhaps surer in 
his judgments than he could have been in any former 
epoch. | 


PRODUCTIVE spirits must do something different, must 
seek a distinctive self, and yet rarely have the power 
to strike out in an essentially new direction. So if the 
general movement of which they are a part is decadent 
they usually develop it in that sense. There is an or- 
ganic growth which the individual can hardly escape. 


Art and Conduct 


Artists may or may not be good men, but perhaps 
there is none who is not a better man than he would be 
without his art. In one province at least he undergoes 
the best sort of discipline, that which is self-imposed 
for love. 


ONE might well aim to make his life before the world 
a work of art, only bearing in mind that it is not good 
art unless what the world does not see accords with what 
it does. 


Too much art, ready-made by others, is enervating. It 
is our function to create, not to luxuriate, “ Art is 
not a pastime,” said J. F. Millet, “ it is a battle-field.” 
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Romain Rou.anp says, “The artist is the voice of the 
earth, and the one who binds together all the sons of 
the earth. A rich man cannot be a great artist.”” What 
of Rubens and Goethe? I take it that the case is dif_i- 
cult, as with the Kingdom of Heaven, but not impossi- 
ble. 

No doubt there is something in personal wealth repel- 
lent to the artistic sense; one feels that it is the exaggera- 
tion of a part, does not lie peacefully in the landscape. 
Simple things and ways bring all humanity into the pic- 
ture. We feel this more than men did in the past because 
when social order was based in part on visible prestige 
and display, private luxury had a function which it 


has now lost. 


A MAN seeks to control and harmonize his life so that 
he may be at peace. But nature, perhaps, is not ready 
to round off so small a piece of creation, and he finds 
himself swept into conflict by impulses that are part of 
some larger whole. There are greater issues than his 
comfort. 

The beauty of life is a dynamic unfinished beauty, not 
a work of completed art: it is like that of a play whose 
outcome we cannot foresee. One who is quite at peace 
with himself may be said to be out of harmony with 


nature. 
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Our individual lives cannot, generally, be works of art 


unless the social order is also. 


I sEE few faces that express a clearly achieved charac- 
ter. Is our time a bad artist? 

Or did the artist, and not life, give clearness to Hol- 
bein’s faces? 


A LITERARY artist is rarely an active social radical. He 
may see horrors, but he will either see them as condi- 
tions of beauty, (which is to justify them) or, being 
sensitive, he will shut them out and build some kind 
of a wall against them. He is very apt, however, by 
depicting an ideal life, to be a cause of radicalism in 
others, like Rousseau or Emerson. There is also one 
way in which an artist, as such, may be a reformer. He 
may turn his artistic sense upon the organic movement 
of society, see life as a play, and strive to fulfill the 
action; not hating the villain but requiring that he give 
way at the fitting time. Many social workers are, in 
fact, of a somewhat artistic type, not at all bitter against 
evil, but cheerfully convinced that it must go and pleased 


with their own réle in speeding its departure. 
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An Art of Society? 


[- language is subject matter for art, and manners, why 
not the social order itself, of which these are aspects? 
Is not the creation of a fair society the supreme and in- 


clusive art? 


Our democracy might be a work of art, a joyous whole, 
rich in form and color, free but chastened, tumultuously 
harmonious, unfolding strange beauty year by year. 
Each of us would be spontaneously functional, like the 


detail in great architecture. 


Art and Science 


Tus idea of a gulf between art and science, as things 
different in kind, seems to be recent. Leonardo da Vinci, 
with his attainments in mathematics and physics, and 
being a great painter withal, reveals no sense of it, but 
looks upon all his studies as scienze or branches of 
knowledge. The basis for our view seems to be that the 
sciences are cumulative, an imperishable and ever-in- 
creasing structure, while the arts bloom and die like 
flowers. This notion perhaps arose as science was ob- 
served to develop a technique of its own, quite differ- 
ent from that of art. 
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It is a sound distinction, because practical, but not so 
sharp as is commonly supposed. In general our branches 
of study, judged by this test, are both sciences and arts, 
and the name you call them by will depend upon which 
aspect you consider more essential. There is a science 
of natural appearances and of technique connected with 
painting, but we regard this as subsidiary to the art; 
there is an art of description and of conjecture connected 
with geology, but we regard this as subsidiary to the 
science. The worker almost always practices both, and 
the worker in science and the worker in art are more 
like each other than either is like any one else. 

Indeed as processes of mind in the worker science and 
art are much the same; both occupy themselves with a 
precise study of facts; in both man seeks to interpret 
and reconstruct nature after patterns of his own; both, 
in the pursuit of truth, rise above the tumult of the hour 


to serene and lasting aims. 


Any one whose need it is to strive for something per- 
fect, something noble in itself without regard to any 
transient utility, one whose thoughts are bent on truth 
or beauty and not on the market, may be said to be of 
the artist type, whether he be called artist, scientist, 


poet, scholar, craftsman or teacher. 
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SCIENCE steps more assuredly than art, but its path is 
narrower; it cannot deal with life in its fulness. And 
so the humanistic studies — history, literature, psychol- 
ogy, sociology — can be sciences only as to detail; when 
they interpret life largely they are arts. 

But indeed all science becomes art when it passes to the 


construction of truth. 


Tuat part of the progress of knowledge that interests 
most minds and affords the main field for discussion is 
not science, properly speaking, not the discovery of 
facts as such (about which there is very little to be said), 
but the art which is based on the facts, the theories and 
arguments by which it is endeavored to build up a 
system of ideal truth. Take a work on primitive man; 
how meager, when you sift it out, is the knowledge 
—a few tools, drawings and fragments of bone — 
how ample the structure imagination has built upon 
it! 


To arrive at abstract formulas is indeed one aim of sci- 
ence, but surely not the only one. To illuminate the con- 
crete object is an equal need. “ All theory is gray,” 
especially if you separate it from the bright detail. Sci- 
ence, then, is not in this regard so very far from art, 
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which is not all bright detail, but abstracts in a way of 
its own. 


WHILE science seeks to discover a fact or relation which 
can be shown to all by experiment, art aims to express 
a personal vision of truth which can be shared by sym- 
pathy. One minimizes personality, the other exalts it. 
Yet they overlap in dealing with human life, for here 
the facts themselves are personal and experience be- 
comes sympathy. Are the maxims of La Rochefoucauld 
science or art? And how about William James’s psy- 
chology? 


THE man of science, like the artist, may easily have 
more facts than he can use. Both seek the one fact out of 
a million that will illuminate their idea. Both find that 


it is rarely to be had without research. 


THE test of truth in art is authenticity, that is, something 
in the work itself by which we judge that it expresses 
faithfully a real vision of the artist, very much as we 
judge of the truth of a witness by his face and bear- 
ing. A portrait by Holbein, a novel by W. D. Howells, 
a poem by Robert Frost, is authentic. And in science 
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this test is by no means absent, since the sciences of life, 
especially, including the social, consist largely of de- 
scription, the guaranty of which is the credibility of the 


observer. 


SCIENCE, because it is more separable from personality, 
tends to be more anonymous, and can never be as prolific 
in fames as art is. Compare Newton with Shakespeare, 
Galileo with Dante or Michelangelo. Newton and Galileo 
are only names, familiar enough because they are on 
the lists of great men, but without rich meaning; what 
they contributed we have absorbed in another way. But 
the poets and painters and sculptors are alive still, in a 
unique and personal body of work which we can know 
only by knowing them. The world of literature and art 
has hundreds of names, each of which, to people of some 
culture, is an indispensable key to life. 


PHILOSOPHY may be either science or art, or both, or 
neither. There is a sort that is impersonal, verifiable and 
cumulative, a large view of science, good to build on 
but not otherwise of much interest; another that is per- 
sonal and of a speculative beauty, a third that is per- 
haps neither enduring nor beautiful, but influential for 
a particular state of thought. 
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ArT colors science in unsuspected ways. There are 
formulas, like “trial and error ” which gain vogue not 
because they are precise (this one is not) but because of 
an attractive sound and flow, a suggestiveness faintly 
poetic. 


The Fallibility of Scientific Groups 


SCIENCE is knowledge that is verifiable and cumula- 
tive, that can be established to the satisfaction of an ex- 
pert group and endure as the basis of new acquisitions. 
But it is not easy to test this, since much that seems to 
an expert group verified and enduring may in the end 


prove transitory. 


It is with science as elsewhere; the premises of thought, 
being common to a group, escape scrutiny, and so, by 
the most rigorous methods, the common error may be 
propagated indefinitely. No group is a trustworthy critic 
of its own premises. The men of the past thought they 
proved a world of things we regard as nonsense, and we 
cannot know how much of our own science will turn 
out to be of the same sort. Some results are permanent, 
but only time reveals which they are. 


Ir is perhaps not sufficiently understood that nineteen 
twentieths of what men of science write, and what the 
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public takes for science, is not such but an overflow of 
speculative discussion not necessarily less biased or 
more grounded than any other matter of the kind. No 
doubt this has a scientific value in that from the flood 
of conjecture fruitful hypotheses may emerge, but in 


the meantime all men should know that it is conjecture. 


SCIENTIFIC men are almost as eager to believe as the 
religious. Their doctrine differs from that of the church 
mainly in having a confessed obligation to show, sooner 


or later, that it consists with verifiable fact. 


“ Our facts will endure,” you say, “ though our theory 
is tentative.” True; but is there any test of what is a fact 
except that it endures? What we have taken for granted 
or striven to prove appears to us to be fact; unfamiliar 
or unwelcome facts seem theoretical. 

Verification is the assent of competent minds, not of the 
public. When you get beyond precise and easily repeated 
experiment it involves interpretation and is never un- 
questionable. A. R. Wallace got into serious trouble by 
attempting to prove, on a bet, that the surface of the earth 
was curved. The referee gave him the money, I believe, 
but the other man was never convinced. It all comes back 
to the verdict of the expert group, which is the best guide 
we have, but not infallible. 
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No wonder the plain people distrust “science” and 
cling in spite of it to cherished beliefs. It shows their 
good sense. What honest and thoughtful student expects 
that more than a small part of the contemporary specu- 
lation that reputable men proclaim as truth will be be- 
lieved a century hence? 

But evolution, you say, is no longer a speculation. It 
has proved the key to a hundred tangles, and is solving 
more every day. Yes, but you cannot expect the plain 
man to know all that. He judges by what he can see and 
by the credibility of the witnesses, of which he may 
have a poor opinion. He sees that many professed men 
of science are no less partisans, propagandists and fol- 
lowers of fads than other people, and draws his own 


conclusions. 


TuE group disciplines its members, but who will dis- 
cipline the group? 


Skirmishes on the Border 


Tur first step toward clear thinking about social or 
human knowledge, as compared with material or spatial 
knowledge, is to recognize that the former rests eventu- 
ally upon sympathetic understanding of the acts of men, 


and can never be exact or mensurative in the sense that 
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material knowledge can be. There are exact processes 
connected with social knowledge — statistics, behavior 
tests and the like — but these are secondary, aids to 
comparison and interpretation; the primary perceptions 
remain sympathetic, and the measurements get their 
social meaning from these. In spatial science, on the 
other hand, the primary perceptions are those of space 
and time and give rise to a sort of knowledge essentially 


measurable. 


THE study and measurement of behavior, the outside 
of life, is a fruitful and promising method, but the idea 
of a human science consisting wholly of such study, 
without sympathetic observation of the mind, is, I think, 
only mystification. Outside and inside, consciousness 
and behavior, mutually complement and interpret each 


other. They cannot be disjoined without denaturing 


both. 


SOCIAL investigation calls for a habit of mind unlike 
that of spatial science, and it is rare that men trained 
in the latter do sound work in it. Their precise and cir- 
cumscribed sense of fact tends to incapacitate them for 
that sympathetic grasp of complex human conditions 
which is the prime need in social studies. They are apt 
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to develop some particularistic doctrine which they 
elaborate with a great show of precision and imagine 
to be science— as some followers of Galton have at- 
tempted to inflate the study of heredity (most impor- 


tant in its place) into a science of society. 


THE physical scientist approaching social studies sees 
that there are no such standards as he has been used to, 
and is apt to suppose that there are no standards at all, 
and to write with remarkable ignorance as to what has 
been done and consequent superficiality in his own work. 
Not a few appear to think that a little exact research in 
their own field entitles them to a plenary license of the 
imagination in others. 

Nothing wilder, sometimes, than a laboratory man es- 


caped from his instruments. 


IT is true that we need more scientific method in poli- 
tics, but to commit our public life to laboratory scien- 
tists, rather than to lawyers, business men, journalists 
and the like, as has been suggested, would get us into 
worse trouble than we have now. Our present rulers 
have at least a working familiarity with social processes; 
they know something of how the human world actually 


goes; laboratory scientists, as such, have not. 
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Tue physical sciences and the sciences of life may some 
day be unified, but the actual gulf between them as re- 
gards ascertained principles is greater than is commonly 
understood. From the standpoint of nineteenth century 
physics there is no reason why there should be a world 
of life at all. But we observe that there is, and that it 
has an order of its own, including growth, development, 
organization, evolution, society, mind. The direct study 
of these is the only basis for the vital sciences. But this 
is so difficult and the scientific mind so full of physics 
that we have not yet got rid of analogical conceptions 
and method. 


Ir the vital and physical sciences are ever merged it 
may turn out that the latter have as much to learn from 
the former as vice versa. Instead of immutable physi- 
cal laws being found to dominate life, it may appear that 
the supposed immutable laws of physics are in reality 
vital and flexible. 


Pseudo-Science 


W orx having an appearance of science but radically 
unsound flourishes in the social field chiefly because of 
popular interest in that field and the consequent flocking 
into it of those who lack the requisite insight and train- 
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ing. Some of these are real scientists in other fields; 
many have had no technical training and are not aware 
that they need it; some have training but lack good sense; 
nearly all make a show of precise method while lax in 


their assumptions. 


Mucu would-be social science seeks to dodge the men- 
tal and emotional processes in which society consists, 
to circumvent them, find them superfluous, arrive at 
social truth without them. This is pseudo-science; in the 
end it will not work; these phenomena are nature; there 
is no substitute; if we are to have a science it must ad- 


vance through them, not around them. 


PSEUDO-SCIENCE is often honest. A great deal of it arises 
from a well-meant attempt to carry over into human 
subjects (psychology, sociology, education, literature) 
the exact methods of spatial science without perceiving 
where the conditions of the two kinds of knowledge are 
different. 


Ir psychology is the most copious fountain of pseudo- 
science this is because it concerns our inmost and secret 
desires. Populus vult decipi, and the supply meets the 
demand. 
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Perception 


Avrer all the primary thing in any science is percep- 
tion, a mind gifted and trained to absorb a certain sort 
of facts. Apart from this no method is of the least 
use. In social science perception calls for sympathetic 
contact with the people concerned. You will know noth- 
ing worth while about the labor question unless you are 
humanly familiar with workingmen. Not a few stu- 
dents work only in studies or laboratories, supposing 


their method to be objective when it is only blind. 


I FInp that the aptest students of sociology are usually 
young men or women who have had to make their way 
through life in a rough-and-tumble manner, as agents, 
factory hands, reporters, school teachers and the like. 
Some of our ablest men began as preachers; indeed 
the conduct of a parish is an excellent training, and two 
or three years of it a better preparation for social sci- 


ence than the same time in a laboratory. 


PERCEPTION of a scientific sort is the work of a continu- 
ing group: there is always a tradition without which 
you do not know what to look for. And however crude 
and inchoate the tradition may be this is as true of social 


science as of any other. 
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Diagrams and Statistics 


Ly the study of human relations diagrams and mechani- 
cal analogies often supplant truth rather than reveal it. 
You say, “How plain that makes it!” But the thing 
that is plain is the mechanical idea, not the human. Help- 
ful comparisons, as a rule, are those which illuminate 
complex human situations by simpler ones of the same 
order; as you may, for some purposes, liken a state to a 


group of boys. 


UsE diagrams, by all means, use classifications, use 
maps, curves, statistics — and forget them! These are 
methods of manipulating the material, as they are in 
botany and zoology. But the materials themselves are 
living wholes which can only be apprehended by a 
trained sympathy in contact with them. And when you 
have reached your conclusions, no presentation of them 
is adequate that does not restore the facts to their human 
reality. | 


Notuine more illuminating or more fallacious than 
statistics. If the underlying material is trustworthy they 
may reveal its meaning; but numerical exactitude is 


often the only thing scientific about them. 
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THE movement of social life in large masses is in great 
part impelled by mere inertia. There are many currents 
of somewhat mechanical motion that can be measured 
as to mass and direction by statistics, and when they 
meet the course of their resultants can sometimes be 
predicted by the same method. But in new situations a 
real intelligence is called into play and a fresh synthe- 
sis made which is more than a mechanical resultant and 
cannot be predicted by statistics alone. No method will 
work here except that of embracing the situation in your 
mind and, by an act of creative intelligence, anticipating 
the outcome— much as you would anticipate the con- 
duct of an individual by putting yourself wholeheart- 
edly in his place. 


A STUDENT who leans upon arithmetic, who is afraid 
of any line of thought which he cannot test by figures, 
who does not see that there are quite other criteria in 
this field, can have only an ancillary function in social 
science. 


Traits of Sociology 


A ut books dealing largely with human questions are 
speculative, those abounding in statistics and labora- 


tory observations as much so as any. You may always 
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see, if you look closely, vast chasms bridged by con- 
jecture: we know so little that it cannot be otherwise. 
Not method, chiefly, but sagacity, insight, breadth of 
knowledge, humble honesty and real love of truth are 
our guaranty for the value of these speculations; and 
we must judge whether we can trust our author very 
much as we do in the case of the doctor, lawyer or 


plumber. 


EXxAcT science attracts by the prospect of tangible and 
lasting truth; it appeals to our need of something sure 
and imperishable. It gives the discoverer a personal 
claim upon the human mind of all time, which must use 
his results. Social truth is not so distinct and appropri- 
able, not so surely eternal. The thinker cannot be so cer- 
tain that he has found God or informed man. But he is 
reasonably sure of increasing insight into a realm where 
even tentative knowledge is of incomparable human 


interest. 


SINCE the facts of sociology are those of personality 
and human change, and since these are precisely what 
the men of other sciences are taught to eliminate, it 
would be strange if they did not regard this science with 


distrust. 
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SocioLocy makes us more at home in the world of men, 
as botany or geology does in the world of rocks or 
plants. Life is no longer a wilderness of alarming shapes, 
but an orderly process, even when dangerous or repul- 
sive. We see something of what is going on and begin 
to: adjust ourselves intelligently to it. We can collect 
social facts in the same spirit as we do botanical or geo- 
logical. 

It tends to cure pessimism not by promising a bright 
future but by showing each one’s life as member of a 
greater process. Our fate, then, is not casual, but or- 
ganic, dramatic, perhaps tragic, at any rate reconcila- 


ble with thought. 


Human life as a whole is much like the particular en- 
terprises that make it up: it is something that we may 
hope to work out successfully by constancy and intelli- 
gence. This intelligence, on a large scale, is social sci- 


ence. 


WE understand another person, in some measure, 
through the process of our own development, which is 
similar to his, enabling us to participate in his life and 
observe where it is like or unlike ours. It is the purpose 


of social science to extend our mental development and 
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participation so as to embrace groups and processes in 
a similar way. 


WE hear it questioned whether sociology is a science or 
a philosophy. It is both, and an art also. 


THERE is no enterprise more engaging to the intellect, 
the imagination and the sympathies than the _inti- 
mate study of a village, a factory, a school, or other 
limited group, with a view to understanding its life 
and perhaps exerting some helpful influence upon 
it. 


THE more involved with human life is the material of 
a science the more is breadth of humane culture a sine 


qua non of the student. 


Two Ways of Organizing Life 


Two methods have been worked out in the course of 
evolution by which life organizes itself to deal with the 
conditions it has to meet. The first is the method of hered- 
itary patterns. Nobody knows just how these patterns 
are formed and altered, but the process is slow and 
they give rise to a comparatively fixed organization, 


transmitted through the germ-plasm, appearing as in- 
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stinct, and dominant in the plants and lower animals. 
An example is the ready-made system by which the 
honey-bee, specialized as queen, drones and workers, 
finds and collects wax, builds the comb, produces and 
cares for its young. This is wonderful, but too fixed and 
limited for the highest uses. 

The second is the system of plastic and more or less 
intelligent organization, the patterns of which are car- 
ried by language or other social symbols. To achieve 
this, heredity loses its fixed patterns of behavior and 
becomes a raw material of indeterminate powers which 
can be shaped by habit into the plastic organization. 
This organization consists, in the individual, of a sys- 
tem of habits formed during his life and ceasing at his 
death, which enables him to carry on those activities 
which his particular time and social function call for; 
his timely death ensuring that he does not carry them on 
too long, making way for a new individual capable of 
acquiring new habits. As for example a locomotive 
engineer, who may need to be replaced in the next gen- 
eration by an electrician. In a larger view the higher 
organization appears as a social system — families, 
schools, churches, governments, arts, sciences, indus- 
tries — which trains and uses the engineers and other 


specialized individuals, and in so doing, through the 
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medium of habit, develops, guides and organizes the in- 
determinate powers carried by the germ-plasm. 

We have thus an enormously complex and very adapta- 
ble system, using three processes: social transmission 
through language, habit-forming in the nerve cells of 
the individual, and heredity through the germ-plasm. 
It has innumerable patterns stored up in language and 
other records but is not bound to use any one of them; 
selects and adapts those it needs, increases them by in- 
vention, and gives them a temporary organization and 
efficacy in the habits of the individual. This is the haman 
way. 

I should now add that there are three kinds of scientists 
who busy themselves with the three processes: biolo- 
gists, who specialize on the germ-plasm, psychologists, 
who deal mainly with the organization of the individual 
through habit, and sociologists, who are concerned with 
groups and the social process. And each of these, as a 
rule, is immutably convinced that the subject of his 
studies is more fundamental and more generally worth 
while than that of the others. 


[he Organization of Freedom | 


Very much as the animal or fixed organization of life 
was gradually supplanted by the human or plastic, so, 
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within the latter, there is growing up an organization 
based upon personal mobility and choice instead of 
upon position transmitted from father to son. Mod- 
ern communication, popular education, democracy, 
place-finding devices and the like may all be regarded as 
phases of this change. In so far as the new system is 
achieved it will have advantages over the old — of en- 
ergy and adaptability — similar to those of the human 


system over the animal. 


**Heredity or Environment’? 


Tus is a scholastic or quasi-metaphysical dilemma 
which does not correspond to the facts of human life and 
has less meaning the more you study it. Neither heredity 
nor environment has any distinct existence during the 
development of the individual. The former is an ante- 
cedent rather than a present factor, while environment 
is in great measure the human organism itself, every part 


of which is environmental to every other part. 


PART FIVE 
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A Soft Job 


One winter day, when I was a young instructor, I took 
a long walk into the country, in the course of which I 
got a ride from a farmer who was driving a pair of bob- 
sleds. We talked a little, and on his asking what sort 
of work I did I told him I was a teacher in the Univer- 
sity. He thought about this a while and then said, “ Well, 
I don’t blame any man for getting his living easy if he 
can do it.” 


An Art? 


Tracuine is an art and ought to be practiced in joy. 
It is joyous if one can find himself in it, can teach with 
freedom, with love of the matter, in a friendly spirit 


and without strain. 


THE situation of a professor fosters self-consciousness, 
sometimes, no doubt, to the point of ridiculous egotism. 
It tends to the histrionic, and the men who win large 
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classes usually have a knack of dramatizing themselves 
and their subject. The student may laugh a little and 
say, “‘ X thinks a lot of himself,” but he elects the course 


because it makes knowledge human. 


In 1897 I heard Joseph Jefferson talk on The Actor and 
his Art. He made much of what he called the “art of 
reproduction,” of acting always with the spontaneity 


one felt at first, not falling into routine. 


THE teacher also is a dramatist, who must conceive his 
subject freshly for each performance, and he will hardly 
do this unless he himself sees something in it he never 


saw before. Perfunctoriness is the death of any art. 


The Day’s Work 


"Tue life of a professor has no such freedom from con- 
flict as people suppose. He has to contend with students, 
with colleagues, with officials, sometimes with parents; 
and with what energy he has left he contends with his 
subject. If not insecure in his job he is uncertain about 
promotion. Courtesy prevails, but inwardly it is a stren- 
uous game like another. Many are anxious, worried, 


irritable. 


TEACHING compels you to principles. You have to dis- 
cover what is that solid and rounded idea that can be 
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tossed from mind to mind like a ball, fitting every one’s 
fingers. And the peril of it is that your ideas become 
indeed solid and rounded and tossable — and dead. 


WHATEVER else students do or do not get they will al- 
ways get your attitudes — as open-minded or dogmatic, 
adventurous or conventional, confident or suspicious, 
self-absorbed or appreciative of their personalities. For 


the last they are always grateful. 


Tue function of a college teacher divides itself into 
two not unequal parts; to help half his students educate 
themselves and to hinder the other half from getting 
easy credits. 

The crime side of life, with its suspicions, resentments 


and reprisals, is present in almost every class. 


One of the most depressing things I do is to go to faculty 
meeting. How much more edifying are students than 
professors! 

The true reason, no doubt, is that I do not shine on these 


occasions. 
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The Eloquent Man 


A MAN, a mature student, came to me to be cured of 
eloquence. He said, “I am an eloquent man,” with the 
air of one revealing an obscure defect. He had been em- 
ployed as a temperance lecturer and the like to a de- 
gree that he felt was injurious. By renouncing these 
habits and devoting himself to serious study he eventu- 
ally recovered and is now the much respected president 
of a college. 


Formalism 


Formazism prevails because it is the line of least re- 
sistance, easy for the teacher, easy for the student. How 
comfortable for both to deal only with patterns and sys- 
tems which all can learn and be answerable for at ex- 
aminations! Live truth is a most troublesome thing in 
a classroom. 

Human teaching calls for an expense of spirit on each 
individual possible only when there are few of them. The 
teacher is the dividend the students the divisor, and when 


they are many the quotient is routine. 


Is a good text-book possible, or is a text-book in its 


nature just one of our machines for mass production? 
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Certainly the product, as we find it in the student’s mind, 
has much the same relation to knowledge as our factory 
furniture has to art. And the things thought essential 
to a text-book — impersonality, numbered and labeled 
paragraphs, an obvious style, test questions at the end 
of the chapter — are they not death? 
The Dark Ages, it seems, was a time when people read 


text-books and thought they were literature. 


In educational research formalism flourishes as a 
pseudo-scientific striving for precision in matters which 
can be precise only as they are denatured. “ Let us make 


education an exact science.” 


Ir you must choose it is better that students should not 
understand than that fine things should be made coarse 
in the telling. Let them become vaguely aware of some- 


thing to divine and aspire toward. 


Ir was a formidable criticism when a student said, 
“ They do not know I am here.” In fact no teacher or 
oficial does, in most cases, become aware of the stu- 
dent as a human whole; he is known only by detached 
and artificial functions. 


% 
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Heritage and Spontaneity 


Warcn shall guide education, the heritage of the past 
or the spontaneity of the young? 

We cannot dispense with the social heritage nor with 
our need to select out of it what we may think worth 
passing on. But nothing is rightly passed on except as 
it is discovered and appropriated in freedom, as a boy 
discovers and appropriates the heritage of craft in a 
chest of tools. The young must desire and experiment 
before they can possess. We can only offer. 

A thoughtful mind needs to build a world of its own 
and cannot take yours ready-made. To have faith in 
human nature and continence to let it alone is often 


the best and hardest service. 


THE young see themselves more naturally in one an- 
other’s eyes than in those of an instructor, and so the 
matter they are supposed to study will hardly appear 
socially real to them except as they see it in informal 


discussions among themselves. 


The Passing Current 


Tr T stand at the classroom door and seek the eye of each 
student as they come in I get a human sense of them 
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that makes it easier to talk to them. A strange crowd 


facing you is oppressive. 


On certain mornings the lecturer, watching the faces 
flow past, may think, “ This is God; the real thing, no 
myth; in these individualities and this humanity is the 


passing current of that continuing and inscrutable life.” 


COLLEGE students are not the homogeneous crowd that 
some imagine. As in other societies, there is a dominant 
type or form that more or less imposes itself upon the 
whole, but underneath there are variants, many of them 
maladjusted and more or less psychopathic. In the eye 
of each, if you look for it, you may see an individual 


spirit, a self, often only partly at home with its fellows. 


The Chair 


A LECTURE, like any public speaking, is an adventure; 
it is like being thrown overboard, a sink-or-swim mat- 
ter. Without a bold spirit there is no ‘holding an audi- 
ence, though you spoke like Solomon. If you falter they 
are bored. One must himself be aroused a little, must go 
beyond his outline and say what he never thought of 
saying. 

One sometimes thinks, “‘How crude my lectures were 
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ten years ago: I wonder how I got them across.” But 
it is spontaneity and conviction that holds students, and 
these may well have been greater ten years ago than 
now. 

Nothing more pitiable than one trying to interest a room- 
ful of students in something he doesn’t care for him- 
self. 

If I don’t tell the whole truth, so far as I know it, it 
is because I do not know what you are looking for. Ask 
me and you will get it. 

A speaker must see or feel a visible or tangible form 
of what he has to say; it must exist for him in the round 
and as a whole, and the fitness of each word and thought 
must be judged in the sense of that whole. His must be 
an organic, not a linear, progression. 

Under the more intense feeling of his public that one 
has when preparing to lecture his matter takes on a col- 
loquial distinctness that it might never get in writing. 
One feels that every idea must be lucid and every word 
get across. But inaccuracies of fact and inference are 
easily overlooked. 

The reason that a speaker who reads his discourse is 
apt to be ineffectual is that he does not easily put him- 
self into it. Not having to think his ideas his mind 


wanders from them, he loses aggressive unity with his 
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thought, and is no longer the assailant, the leader, draw- 
ing all eyes, but the clerk of a forgotten mood. It is a 
good plan, when you have to read a paper, to say some- 
thing extempore first, in order to get a natural start. 
Men of a strong dramatic sense, however, can put them- 
selves into a manuscript and at the same time profit by 
its considered expression. Diffuse, demonstrative people 
usually do better when they read. 

The ready speaker has a strong flow of weak language; 
he takes at least three times as many words to say a given 
thing as in careful writing. Clergymen, politicians and 
professors are apt to write as they talk, and hence 
badly. 

When preparing a speech it is not well to write out a 
version and learn it — that is too narrow a track, and 
if you get out of it you are lost — but to prepare several 
versions, permitting a sense of freedom, as of one who 
knows the country and can choose his road. You may 
compose what you hope will be telling passages, and re- 
tain the option to use them or not as the unforeseeable 


fitness of the moment may decree. 


American Universities 


Aw American university is something new under the * 


sun; not merely, perhaps not chiefly, an institution of 
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learning, but a vast social and economic enterprise, a 
struggling organ of confused democracy, striving to 
grow, to make good, to find a popular function and 
pecuniary support. It may have diluted the intellectual 
heritage of the past, but has by no means thrown it away, 
and shows vigorous though problematic energies pe- 


culiar to the present. 


THE universities, being permanent and ambitious in- 
stitutions, organizing their alumni— including most 
of the highly trained men and women of the country — 
about those social and athletic interests that appeal so 
strongly to Americans, may become, if they are not 
already, the most powerful influence in our society, ex- 
cepting the economic system. Once the handmaid of 
the Church, they have now, as regards intellectual lead- 
ership, supplanted it. 


A GATHERING of alumni from all over the land is dis- 
cussing plans to “boost” the University. Why? What 
makes that seem worth while to these busy and skeptical 
men? 

Most of them are “ doers” who enjoy the exertion of 
power for its own sake and feel vaguely that this is a 
worthy object. They believe the University stands for 
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culture and a better life, although just what those are 
it would perhaps puzzle them to say. Their more defi- 
nite views relate largely to athletics, which they see as 
an evident contribution. You might fairly say that they 
have faith in God and in the University as working out 
his will. 


EVERY institution suffers from the sins of every other; 
and so our universities struggle as they can with defi- 
ciencies left by the family, the school, the economic 
system and the general trend of life, contributing, no 


doubt, a few errors of their own. It is all one problem. 


Ir is the chief weakness of these institutions that they 
too easily allow values, pecuniary and other, to flow in 
upon them from the general current, instead of creating 
values of their own. You say, “It is the market.” But 


whose market? 


THERE is a function of a quasi religious nature per- 
formed by a few experts but followed in spirit by the 
whole university world, serving indeed as a symbol to 
arouse in the students and in the alumni certain con- 
gregate and hieratic emotions. I refer, of course, to foot- 


ball. 
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The Campus 


Tse common spirit of a university easily pervades 
all comers. Control this and you can impart anything — 
high thought, plain living, generous ideals and endeav- 
ors, the culture of beauty and manners, truth, worship, 
what you will. But who can bind the sweet influences 


of the Pleiades? 


IT is assumed that the student is wrong when he does 
not behave as the faculty would like to have him, but 
the truth is that the two groups have somewhat different 
interests, and he is not wholly mistaken in thinking that 
complete docility would be to his disadvantage. The 
faculty, moving in their own ruts and, like other men, 
somewhat uninspired, endeavor to impose what seems 
from their standpoint a proper scheme of college life. 
The students, on the other hand, feel that a mode of 
living which is rounded and human now and a sound 
preparation for the future is sometimes incompatible 
with the faculty demands. A conflict of wits thus arises, 
good-natured for the most part, and so long as this goes 
on we must expect that the ethics of conflict, which al- 
ways justify deceiving the enemy, will to some extent 
prevail. 
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The campus is a social system in itself, not foreseen 
by anybody, and in great part set up by the students 
in a groping endeavor to develop a mode of life con- 
genial to tastes they have already formed in their fam- 
ilies and home towns. It does not escape the general 


American current. 


I APPROVE the student who, reacting against the exces- 
sive and irreconcilable claims made upon him, listens 
deferentially to advice but resolves to set his own value 
upon the opportunities offered and arrange his life ac- 


cordingly. 


I sHoULD advise a boy who is ambitious for culture to 
go to college, if he can, for the sake of leisure, books 
and possibly-inspiring persons. The curriculum is not 
to be taken too seriously; let him follow a plan of his 
own, preferring courses in which he is encouraged to 
work in his own way. All depends upon himself; col- 
lege is merely a not unfavorable condition, and if he 


cannot go he may do as well without it. 


Tue indifference to social problems shown by most 
American students is that of the comfortable class from 


which they come. The proportion of our people who can, 
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and hence do, live in undisturbed ignorance of such 
matters, is larger than in other countries. 

That there is so little radical ferment indicates a rather 
dull and self-complacent civilization. The zeal to sup- 
press what little there is, though stupid, should proba- 
bly be encouraged as a possible incentive to rebellion. 
if you can stage a fight the young will begin to take 
notice. 


AMERICAN students have some of the virtues of aris- 
tocracy — magnanimity, courage, self-respect, group 
discipline, fair play (among themselves), sometimes 
engaging manners. Possibly they may yet proceed to 
noblesse oblige and the finer kinds of ambition. 


Scholars and Administrators 


Tr is a peculiarity of American universities, incident 
to their expansion, that much of their activity resem- 
bles that of aggressive business. The administrative of- 
ficers who have this activity in charge receive higher 
pay than the scholars, and in some cases appear more 
imbued by the commercial spirit than the academic. 
Their lives may or may not offer to the student any 
argument to change the ideals of success he has brought 
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with him from the world outside. The scholars may 
even seem a kind of caged and subdued animals whose 
exotic attractions are proclaimed and exploited by 
their keepers. Since they have, at any rate, less im- 
mediate power and prestige than the administrators it 
is difficult for them not to feel a certain inferiority, and 
men who appear to have executive ability (especially if 
they see no prospect of high distinction in scholarship) 
are under pressure to abandon teaching and research for 


administration, as they frequently do. 


It is conducive to intellectual achievement in our uni- 
versities to be known as incapacitated for anything else. 
One may be thankful for a poor voice and hesitating 
address, a perturbable and withdrawing disposition, a 
general appearance of scholarly inefficiency. It will re- 
tard his promotion, but he has some chance of really 


doing something in the long run. 


“F is a man of genius and a noble personality: let him 
prepare and deliver a eulogy on our late benefactor.” 
Scarcely any one understands that to require a man of 
this type to do a kind of thing he doesn’t believe in not 
only wastes his energy but vitiates his whole nature. It 
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is a kind of poison you make him take. The adminis- 
trator is accustomed to making any sort of perfunctory 
speech the occasion calls for, and doesn’t see why any 


one else shouldn’t do the same. 


THAT mobilizing of the mind to meet and sway the minds 
of other men, involved in the conduct of affairs, blunts 
a sense of fine truth. The administrator is the death of 
the artist. 


THE learned world is full of active men — presidents, 
deans, heads of large departments, officers of Founda- 
tions — eminent, admirable, indispensable men, good 
fellows, too, but not men of science, not in any strict 
sense. Show me an important discovery or a first-rate 
book by men of this sort! (I can think of two or three 
that might pass.) They are mostly like women whose 
bearing days, if any, are over and who have taken 
to managing Children’s Aid Societies. The real man 
of science is pregnant, brooding, usually unfit for ad- 
ministration. He may teach, if you let him teach what 
is on his mind, but not manage. Although indifferently 
paid, and without prestige with the public (which com- 
monly identifies eminence with office) he has a good 


life and is sure of the kind of recognition he cares for. 
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Goop administrators are paid more than good scholars 
not because they are rarer (they are perhaps equally 
rare) but because scholars are not in the same degree 
sought and discriminated on the market. Administrators 
are standard commodities in the commercial system, 
while scholars have only such pecuniary value as the ad- 
ministrators create by their demand. The latter desire 
that their institutions should have scholars of high repute, 
but since, like all men of affairs, they are concerned with 
immediate values, and since high excellence in a scholar 
is usually slow of recognition and lacks immediate value, 
they are not so eager to seek it out as greatly to enhance 
its price. Availability is what they want, an all-around 
competence and leadership which includes good intel- 
lectual standing, attractive personality, and aptitude for 
teaching, as well as practical shrewdness and initiative. 
The administrator sees his man as a focus of present light 
and power, much of which is reflected upon the institu- 
tion. Rare gifts have, as a rule, little effect upon the mar- 
ket unless, by some striking achievement, they have ac- 
quired an advertising value. 
I do not know that scholars are paid too little, as com- 
pared, say, with mechanics, clergymen or farmers, but 
that in institutions of learning they should be rated lower 


than another class seems somewhat ironical. 
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Tue administrator is personally combatant and must 
keep the aggressiveness and the reserve energy required 
for his function. This is hardly possible to the scholar, 
who must preserve the fineness of his mind, spend him- 
self upon unseen contests and appear a poor thing be- 
fore the world. , 

It is usually possible to make a fair administrator out 
of a scholar, just as you can make over a touring car into 
a tolerable truck. The main thing is to suppress all ir- 
regular and exhausting excursions of the mind and use 
the energy thus saved for system and poise. You lower 


the gear and stiffen the frame. 


Genius on the Faculty 


Iv is strange that we have so few men of genius on our 
faculties; we are always trying to get them. Of course 
they must have undergone the regular academic train- 
ing (say ten years in graduate study and subordinate 
positions) and be gentlemanly, dependable, pleasant to 
live with, and not apt to make trouble by urging eccen- 


tric ideas. 


INSTITUTIONS and genius are in the nature of things 
antithetical, and if a man of genius is found living con- 


tentedly in a university it is peculiarly creditable to both. 
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As a rule professors, like successful lawyers or doctors, 


are just hard-working men of some talent. 


IT is true in university life as elsewhere that early suc- 
cess, as distinguished from eventual fame, usually im- 


plies an opportunism scarcely compatible with genius. 


Academic Freedom 


Pe academic thinkers do not influence life it is because 
they are feeble thinkers, not because their views are 
suppressed. Suppression is rarely attempted and would 
be easy to evade. The real trouble is in the process of 
selection, which, in universities as in all institutions, 
tends to elicit a somewhat mediocre and over-disciplined 


type of ability. 


Tue head of a department (whatever his own views ) 
will seldom choose a man whose opinions, or whose 
mode of expressing them, are likely to discredit the de- 
partment with the general administration. This does not 
bar radicals, if they are men of tact, but their radicalism 
seldom survives their success. The contentious radical, 
whatever his value, is by nature a free lance, not to be 
looked for in institutions. 


Ir might be supposed that the social teaching in a State 
university is guided by the democracy of the plain peo- 
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ple who support it, or, possibly, by the capitalism of the 
trustees. In truth it is guided by neither, but chiefly by 
the opinion and emulation of an expert group of schol- 
ars extending through the learned institutions of the 
country. This is the audience to whom, in imagination, 


one submits his views. 


IT is true that the universities are, in a sense, class in- 
stitutions. They are accessible (with difficulty) to the 
children of the farming and laboring classes, but these 
children are seeking to escape from those classes and 
to enter the professional and business classes, to which 
nearly all the alumni belong. All the well-informed 
opinion and criticism influencing the institution comes 
from the same quarter. If the points of view of the farm- 
ing interest and of the labor movement are competently 
presented, as they often are, it is because liberal minded 
presidents and professors see the university as the organ 
of the whole people, and pursue this ideal in the face of 
difficulty. 


The Academic Outlook 


A UNIVERSITY is among the most spacious and com- 
manding situations on earth: commercial and political 


capitals are narrow and special compared with it. Here 
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you may know any nation or class in the persons of the 
youth it has formed, and may set your own mark upon 
them. The currents of contemporary life, as well as 
those of traditional knowledge, gather here like wires 
at a central exchange. 

Through students, who bring the spirit of a thousand 
neighborhoods, one can come into larger and more solid 
contact with American life than through the newspapers 
and magazines. The latter are more ruled by transient 
and superficial waves of thought, and a kind of emu- 
lation in up-to-dateness destroys their perspective. 
They give no adequate reflection of the conserva- 
tism, good faith, hopefulness and common-sense of the 


people. 


A TEACHER is sustained by a noble institution as a sing- 
er’s voice by an orchestra. It gives him assurance and 
function in a whole. To serve it may be a kind of wor- 


ship. 


Outing 


I wever feel more that life is worth living than when 
struggling with winds and waters, and when resting 
afterward. Nature is sweet to overcome. 


I have been camping a month. One lives in the work — 
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cooking, camp-making, cutting balsam boughs for the 
beds, portaging and the like. I have had a few rather 
luminous thoughts, but the senses — eating and the an- 
ticipation of it, muscular activity, sunshine and chill — 
take up almost all of life. 
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Is Human Nature Selfish? 


La ROCHEFOUCAULD’s Maxims, chiefly on self-love, 
are true, but portray, after all, only an aspect of human 
nature. Others, equally true, might be written on the 
generous impulses. The facts would be in great part the 
same, but shown in a different light. The pessimism is 
in his attitude. It is through an enlarged self-love, if you 
call it that, that the noblest things are done. 


TuHaT we often find something not displeasing in the 
adversity of our best friends (thought to be his most 
cynical maxim) is merely, I suppose, because we are 
thus reminded of our own better state. If a friend has 
tuberculosis we may gloat a little over the soundness 
of our own lungs; but this does not prevent our grieving 
for him, and may even go with unselfish devotion. It is 
more shocking to be said than sinister in itself. 

Indeed I should hardly call his sentences cynical. They 
are searching and a little gloomy, as from a disillusioned 


courtier, but not ungenerous. 
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THE core of human nature is a social self. We are so- 
cially selfish or selfishly social as you please to look at 
it. 


Self-Expression 


Tue fuel that drives our engine is the self impulse, a 
certain ardor and craving to bring forth something of 
our own and make it work in the general life. In a given 
individual this is not far from a fixed quantity: no man 
who can put himself into mediocre things will do rare 
ones, 

From this comes the chief advantage of retirement to a 
thinker. It is not so much that association interferes ac- 
tively with his thoughts as that it appeases his sense 
of self-existence. In retirement the self presses for 
an outlet and pours itself into the one channel that is 


open. 


ONLY self-expression gives us assurance, and when we 
cease from our usual modes of it we become restless, 
apprehensive, unsure of ourselves and life. We have no 
sense of power unless we are moving something. I often 
feel a kind of disintegration when I am released from 
my round of work, a sense of emptiness and dread as if 


I were falling into space. I am freest not when I am idle 


& 
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but in the intervals of a moderate activity. I need that 
to keep alive the sense of an active whole which gives 
me room to be free in. 


In order that the right shall be alive and fruitful for us 
we have to make an ambition of it, to connect it with 
active purpose, to enself it. If it is part of that work 
of art I am trying to make I shall take an interest 
in it. 7 

It is true that salvation lies in escaping from a narrow 
self into the great life of humanity; yet neither the great 
life of humanity nor any other great thing will satisfy 
a productive spirit unless he can make of it something 
private and peculiar, something defiantly his own, — in 


short a self. 


WE are indeed sponges to absorb the commonplace; but 
if one has character the commonplace will nourish that 
too and take its form. Great men have no better food 
than the rest of us, and often less of it. 


INEQUALITY of wealth would be unimportant if it did 
not involve the denial of self-expression. The main thing 
is so to order life that each of us may have the materials 
out of which to make a healthy self. 
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In life as in sports contests should be so numerous and 
so graded that every man has a chance to win honor in 


his class. — 


I LIKE to express myself cleanly, and like others to 
do the same; I would have each individual stand out 
unique and perspicuous, like a character in a play. I 
am sickened by the blurred, trivial, hurrying images 


of ourselves that we cast on the mind of the time. 


[he Looking-Glass Self 


A sensrrive person is subject to erratic impulses spring- 
ing from his imagination of what other people are 
thinking about him. Hence he needs to build up a firm 
idea of what he really is, so that he may be that, resist 
what is alien and escape affectation. Hence also the 
restfulness of being with those whom you know know 


you. 


His self-consciousness is awakened and intimidated by 
strange people. It is fear in the dark. Every new per- 
son is a fresh glass in which he is impelled to see him- 
self. Hardly a child comes into the house but he finds 
himself imagining how he appears to it and wishing to 


appear well. 
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Some dislike to talk about themselves because it ex- 
poses them and awakens a disquieting self-conscious- 
ness. There are authors that do not like to see their own 
books before them on the shelf; it gives them a feeling 
as of sitting before a mirror. Much that may pass as 


modesty comes from a supersensitive self. 


Ir is well to limit yourself not only in your own mind 
but in the minds of others, that you may be free from 
inappropriate expectations. There is nothing more dis- 
astrous than to set up for something you are not, and 


be taken at your word. 


Notun, says Epictetus, is more ruinous to good resolu- 
tions than publicity. One reason is that a project kept 
hid and private becomes identified with one’s inmost 
and secret self. It is sweet for that reason, and the more 
likely to be cherished. If we boast of our treasure it 
becomes vulgar to ourselves and we are soon sick of it. 
Moreover to talk about our high projects is to ask sym- 
pathy for them. We either get this or we do not. If we 
do not we are discouraged; if we do we form the habit 
of depending upon something which will usually fail 
us. 

When I was a boy about seventeen I heard a preacher 
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in Denver say that an idea cherished in secret until it 
became a passion acquired great power. This appeared 
to me to be true, and I have carried it about with me 


ever since, considerably, I believe, to my advantage. 


I micut have saved myself much distraction if I had 
been less shy about asking advice. I did not understand 
that people rather like to give it and can often think bet- 
ter for others than for themselves. It is particularly salu- 
tary in matters involving self-consciousness, so that you 
cannot see them dispassionately —as when one is in 
doubt whether to ask for a raise in his pay. 

However there are few worse habits than that of depend- 


ing on advice. 


Vanity, like sexual impulse, gives rise to needless self- 
reproach. Why be ashamed of anything so human? What, 
indeed, should we be without it? All it needs is to be 
turned into large and wholesome channels. A shrinking 
life will not destroy it but merely give it timid and petty 
shapes. It is better to accept it, somewhat ironically, 
perhaps, as we might a slightly ridiculous member of 


our family. 


IT is not only persons whose eyes we cannot meet when 


we have acted meanly. We are ashamed before the 
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nobleness of intimate books: they look the other way 


and will not welcome us. 


Ir you attempt converse with Y you perceive that he 
suffers from uneasy feelings about the impression he 
may be making on you. He resents not passing for as 
great a man as he would like to think he is. While he is 
genial at times you are never secure from covert brutal- 
ities or insults arising from his chagrins. He is funda- 
mentally a right-seeking and even magnanimous man, 
but never simple and serene, nor can you be so in his 


company. 


WE need an ideal of ourselves that is an ideal of being 
rather than of seeming. But how can we form such an 
ideal when it is through our seeming, reflected to us 
from others, that we discern our being? 

It is the problem of the artist before nature: he must 
see precisely, and make of what he sees something he 
has not seen. Out of the confused glimpses the world 
gives back to us we must form a picture of what we are 


and can be. 


WE are urged to be ourselves and affect nothing. But 
how can a young man be himself when he is not sure 
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what he is, when he has dozens of beginning selves not 
established in habit? We have no means of knowing 
our self except by observing how others respond to it, 
and we can be assuredly ourselves only when we have 
had long experience of a certain kind of response. 
Affectation is pretending something in order to impress 
others. To escape it we must either be very dull, so as not 
to perceive others’ ideas of us, or constructive, so as 
to make a stable ideal of our own out of them. As we 
grow older we usually become a little of both, and so 


outgrow the affectation of youth. 


NoTHING is truer to experience or more wholesome to 
recognize than that the impression we make comes from 
what we are, in inmost desire and habit, and not from 


what we may try to seem to be. Our souls are not much 


hidden. 


Possessions 


Avow possessions, say the ascetic philosophers, so as 
to be free in spirit. Many of us in fact accumulate reck- 
lessly, not perceiving that everything a man owns owns 
him. But certain possessions are functional, and we 
must have them to play our part. If wife, children, rep- 


utation, property, ambitions, belong to our job we may 
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not refuse the risk of having them, though we may per- 


haps insure our souls in something less precarious. 


GIVE a man a secure position and you will note an ac- 
cess of self-confidence and ease of intercourse: he feels 
the social order bearing him up. It will go far to make a 
very common man a gentleman. One whose self is es- 


tablished may forget it. 


OnE is a distincter man if he can root himself some- 
where and grow with the neighborhood; he gains in 
depth, significance, flavor, absorbs a local tradition and 
spirit, sees himself as part of a continuing whole. If this 
is no longer possible to our shifting life perhaps we 
can make America itself a neighborhood and absorb 
that. 


The Material ‘‘I’’ 


Normne better shows the human self than the fact 
that we make an “I” of any material object which em- 
bodies, for the time being, our interest and purpose in 
the game of life; as a golf player will say “I am in the 
creek beyond the hole.” And if we call the body “1” it is 
only when we enter that too in the game, as when one 


says, “I am the tallest man here.” 
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There is a curious instance of this in the early letters 
of Samuel Butler, when he was a New Zealand sheep 
herder. He says, “I have to dip within three months 
and thoroughly clean myself, or forfeit my £100 and 
a similar fine for every three months during which I 


continue scabby.” 


On A Remark of Dr. Holmes 


Docror Houmes says that six persons take part in 
every conversation between John and Thomas: 1. The 
real John, known only to his Maker. 2. John’s ideal John, 
never the real one and often very unlike him. 3. 
Thomas’s ideal John. And, of course, three Thomases.* 
The matter is really more complicated, and one would 
not need to go beyond every-day experience to find at 
least twelve persons participating, six on each side. Sup- 
pose, to animate the exposition, we change the sex and 
have Alice, who has a new hat, meet Angela, who has 
a new dress. We may have, 1. The real Alice, “ known 
only to her Maker.” 2. Her idea of herself; e.g. “I 
(Alice) look well in this hat.” 3. Her idea of Angela’s 
idea of her; e.g. “ Angela thinks I look well in this 
hat.” 4. Her idea of what Angela thinks she thinks of 
herself; e. g. “ Angela thinks I am proud of my looks 
in this hat.” 5. Angela’s actual idea of Alice; e.g. 
*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, No. II. 
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** Alice looks ugly in that hat.” 6. Angela’s idea of what 
Alice thinks of herself; e.g. “ Alice thinks she is stun- 
ning in that hat.” And of course six analogous phases 
of Angela and her dress. 

Any one of these types of ideal persons might be of 
momentous importance. Thus under 6 would come, let 
us say, the German idea of what Americans would think 
of the sinking of Americans on the Lusitania by a Ger- 
man submarine. Indeed this case is more complicated 
than any of those given, and might justify an enlarge- 
ment of our array of ideal persons. It actually involves 
the German idea of the American idea of the German 
idea of Americans —as manifested by the Germans 
supposing that they could sink the Lusitania without 
the Americans effectively resenting the contemptuous 
idea of themselves (Americans) which they would as- 
scribe to the Germans on account of this act. This error 
on the part of the Germans possibly lost them the war. 
Thus our imaginations reverberate echoes of echoes of 
echoes of personality, for which we listen so eagerly 
that the last and faintest may guide momentous deci- 


sion. 


SOCIETY is an interweaving and interworking of mental 
selves. I imagine your mind, and especially what your 


mind thinks about my mind, and what your mind thinks 
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about what my mind thinks about your mind. I dress my 
mind before yours and expect that you will dress yours 
before mine. Whoever cannot or will not perform these 


feats is not properly in the game. 


On Certain Sentiments 


Love leads to strife, and is ever seeking to allay it. 
Strife wins love power, but is ever making it weaker. 
Without strife love would be formless; without love 


strife would be fruitless. 


THERE is a community of hatred. Hatred floods your 
mind with the idea of the one you hate. Your thought 
reflects his, and you act in his spirit. The hateful things 
he did to you you do to him. You feel a passion to equal 
or excel him in hatred: it is a union as intimate as 
love. So hating men and hating nations whirl about 
+n an embrace of hateful passion which impels them 
to a common destruction. If you wish to be like your 
enemy, to be wholly his, open your mind and hate 


him. 


Kinpness is wisdom, but our force does not always suf- 
fice for it. It is a form of power, and scarcely more to 
be had for the wishing than the muscular. Indeed all 
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love is from a surplus of life which we may easily dis- 


sipate. 


Ir is good fortune to be so placed that you can forget 
antagonism and see men as brothers. To have found your 
work and to see your way clear ahead is the main thing. 
If a man is living his life he should have no great diff- 
culty in loving his neighbors. 


~ Love your enemies,” if you can do it, is shrewd prac- 
tice. It saves you from the wear and tear of evil passions, 
while your opposition will be all the more effective for 
being good-natured. 


To think kindly thoughts of your interlocutor is not only 
an amiable habit but a cure for embarrassment. It gives 


one a faint sense of benefaction which is fortifying. 


WHEN a man has attained the habit of appearing kindly 
he has lost one of his chief motives for being so, and 


often relapses into selfishness. 


PEOPLE who live in a narrow circle are kind, perhaps, 
but rarely just. Only an open and varied life educates 
us to share many points of view, and so to become capa- 


ble of justice. 
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JusTICE requires sympathy, since it must understand; 
but may be impaired by too much. No one whose ac- 
tion affects large numbers can afford to imagine mi- 
nutely how they are affected. A general must not think 
too much of the wounded. A just view is a work of art, 


possible only by selection of details. 


Ease and extreme hardship both tend to selfishness. The 
life most favorable to sympathy is one which includes 
a share of hardship but leaves times of relaxation when 
thought, by assimilating experience, may ripen into un- 


derstanding. 


Ir is more prudent to take away a man’s life than to 
alienate his self-respect. If you let him live, leave him 
some reason for living well. A punished man, unless 
he can see his punishment as just and necessary, saves 
his self-respect in the only way possible, by defiance 


of the punitive agent and all it stands for. 


THE poor are right in resenting benefactions. “ Benefits 


oblige and obligation is thraldom.” * 


The ‘‘Gregarious Instinct’’ 


Tus is an invention of hedging individualists. It im- 


plies that a human nature generally insular has at a 
* Hobbes. 
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particular point a special social impulse, the alleged 
instinct. In truth the social tendencies of human nature 
are general and multiform, not specific and exceptional. 


We are social through and through. 


Plans 


Aster men plan and strive not as being discontented now 
but because they need to continue that hope and sense 
of achievement they already have. They bring the fu- 
ture into the scene to animate the present. 

The same need to unify our thoughts that gives us a 
conscience also impels us to include the future in the 
present and work to a plan. To order our life by a pur- 


pose is a kind of righteousness. 


Our plans are our working hopes and among our chief 
treasures. We need to husband them as we do our in- 
come, to use them moderately and to see to it that we 
do not fail of them in age. What worse prodigality than 
to dissipate our plans! 


WHEN one’s self-respect is impaired by the present he 


may restore it by doing something for the future. 


It is said that an unborn child, if it does not get nourish- 


ment otherwise, will draw it from the tissues of the 
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mother — practically eat her up. There is something 
analogous in the voracity of a plan. It will thrive, though 
it has to engross the substance of the soul and finally 
destroy it. “ Let a man beware how he proposes to him- 


self any end.” 


Ir is good to plan boldly not only because of the future 
but because it imparts an immediate elevation. Though 
my plan should never come to fruit I have the joy and 
hope of it, and the power, too, for the consciousness of 
living for large things adds to a man’s stature and au- 
thority. 

The impression we get of another comes not so much 
from what he is actually doing as from what we imagine 
him to be living for—his plans, his hopes, his faiths 
and loyalties. 


One cannot plan too carefully, but it is well to do this 
disinterestedly, as if you were planning for some one 
else, not committing yourself to execution nor draw- 
ing in advance upon that fund of emotion which you 
will need when you come to act. There are no such wastes 


as those of the anticipative imagination. 


RESOLUTIONS are a sort of voluntary constraint, as Odys- 
seus had himself tied to the mast so he could not follow 
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the sirens, but I doubt whether they are expedient. They 
are irksome, and no self-respecting man will keep them 
unless they seem right when he comes to act. It is enough 
to have thought out possible courses and to decide which 
to follow when you have to. 


Anticipation 


Tue children have a way of singing, “‘To-morrow, to- 
morrow,” when they have planned anything for the next 
day. It seems like a refrain to the general tune of human 


life. 


ONE reason why we now locate the Golden Age in the 
future is that we know it was not in the past. In a time 
of exact history we can no longer believe that the age 
of the Antonines, or any other past age, was more fortu- 
nate than ours. 


Is the fall better or the spring? From the middle of 
February to June we live in hope and disappointment; 
the days grow brighter and longer, there are warm and 
prophetic hours, but the actual weather is, on the whole, 
the worst of the year. The autumn has a sad outlook 
from serene days. Are not most of us happier in the 
spring? | 
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You tell me that the Greeks loved life for itself, while 
we follow illusions. But if I feel life as a growth, and so 
need to bring the future into the present, do I any the 
less love life for itself? To study humanity and plan a 


better future for it is no more an illusion than to plant 


tulip bulbs in the fall. 


A WISE man will maintain a just relation between proxi- 
mate and distant aims, keeping the former as definite 
and the latter as high as he can. It is enervating to dream 
of castles in Spain towards which you have no itinerary. 
It is not gloating misers who get rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, but men who study the ways of trade and 
finance, nor are women won by mooning lovers, but 
by character and action. The sort of imagination that 
brings success is one that sees a distant summit, a gen- 
eral route to it, and just where to put your feet for the 


~ next ten steps. 


WHAT we enjoy most is activity that is pleasant in itself 
and also hopeful for the future, as building a garage 
for one’s car, preparing a garden, assorting notes for 
a book. There is a glamour on such things. What ends 
in the moment, like savory food, or games, or even 


beauty or passion, seems, when the mind rests upon it, 
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to baulk our human nature a little. We need to live 
for something, to discipline and enhance the present 


by a larger aim. 


WE ought to distinguish between a real future or ra- 
tional extension of the present, consisting of the logical 
and not too remote development of actual conditions, 
and one which is unreal. To plan for the former is a 
reasonable function of the mind and every man’s duty. 
The latter is beyond our scope, we have no business 
with it. If we permit ourselves to form conceptions of 
general purpose and destiny in life let us be aware that 
these are only symbols for our faith and loyalty. To 
fail to make this distinction, to demand to know what 
life is for and what the world is coming to, agitating 
in a vacuum those powers whose only use is to deal with 
facts, is merely a sort of running loose, like an engine 


without a load. 


The End of the World 


Tue apprehension of general calamity, the horror, for 
example, that we feel at the thought of the extinction 
of mankind by the chilling of the earth, or collision with 
another planet, has little to do with time. It is not a real 
future because, although it may be logical enough on 
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the astronomic side, a reasonable part of that system, 
we have no power to project our human system beyond, 
Say, a century or two. It is just a bad dream. Whether 
we think of it as occurring ten years hence or a billion 
makes no difference, to think of it at all shatters our 
sense of security. Time does not enter. Time exists for 
us only in so far as we perceive a sequence of events to 
mark it by. 


The Transitive Attitude 


Tue transitive man is one whose need is to pass over 
into achievement, to do things, and hence to have before 
him a vista of things worth doing. He sees the present 
as the open door to an efficacious future. Not always a 
rosy optimist, he is perhaps aware that disappointment 
may await him, but he does not dwell upon that, taking 
life in the onward sense to which his active impulses 
incline him. He is usually somewhat self-absorbed, an 
egotist if you please, but apt to give himself to large 
causes because they offer the amplest scope to the imag- 
ination. He may seem something of a mystic; there is 
perhaps an inward smile, when he speaks of his cause, 
that sometimes lingers in a habitual radiance like 
that of lovers. Or he may take on in conflict a stern 
and combative front. In any case he is more or less 
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of an apostle, a propagandist, an incarnation of the 
hypothesis that the onward process of life is worth 


while. 


THE transitive attitude was always natural to strenuous 
minds, but it seems somewhat special to our time, be- 
ing fostered by the habit of striving, the growth of power 
and knowledge, in which we live. American life organ- 
izes it in innumerable forward looking associations and 
in a popular literature of hope and incitement. Team- 
work is involved in it, and the habit of judging persons 
by their contribution to a common ideal. It runs through 
our whole psychology, children are brought up in it, 
and we require of life at large that it be constructive 
and hopeful. God himself must not be idle but appear 


to us in the process of creation. 


TRANSITIVE minds are formed by their ideal, and will 
find beauty and repose only when that ideal is a work 
of serene art. 

For an active spirit a high and remote aim is a great 
part of religion. It provides an object of faith and con- 
templation, raised above the fluctuations of the time, 
on which the mind may securely rest. Failure and un- 


certainty attend your immediate endeavors, but the dis- 
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tant hope remains, a light by which to compose and or- 
ganize your thoughts. 


It seems that in affairs the whole conception of merit 
is becoming transitive. That is, the “‘ good man” is not 
one who fits permanently into a function but one who 
is moving through and beyond it. Thus he will do his 
present work the better, it is thought, because he sees it 
in perspective, and will also diffuse an onward and cre- 
ative spirit. 

There is much in this, but I like also those who renounce 


ambition and cultivate gardens. 


Posthumous Fame 


We have been discussing why men desire to be fa- 
mous after death. I take it that what we really desire 
is to be enabled to think of ourselves as occupy- 
ing an assured and honorable place in the minds 
of men. Time has little to do with it, except that if 
we have no such place now, and no immediate pros- 
pect of it, we have to assign it to the somewhat re- 
mote future. The main thing is to have the idea of it 
now. 

The desire for future glory is also a matter of fashion, 
prevailing much more at some periods than at others, 
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and we entertain it from emulation, which always makes 
us want to gain, and to have the credit of gaining, what 
others are striving for. 

And so with the desire to be remembered and loved by 
our friends. Wherever and whenever they may be we 
need to think that a warm thought of us abides in them. 


Desire follows imagination without regard to time. 


Might and Right 


Tue will to power springs from the active instincts of 
human nature; the will to righteousness from the need, 
also instinctive, to mould action into a consistent whole. 
Neither is more original or causative than the other: 
Might goes to make Right and Right to make Might; 
life is a progressive adjustment between them. 


Prudence 


Provence and compromise are necessary means, but 
every man should have an imprudent end which he will 
not compromise. 


It is better to conform in things you deem unimportant, 
but importance may be symbolic. To declare your gen- 
eral intention of dissent, by some outward form like the 


Salvation Army uniform, may be worth while as mak- 
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ing all non-conformity easier. It is then expected of 
you. 

That conspicuously disreputable garb with which R. L. 
Stevenson flouted Edinburgh, was it not the symbol and 
corroboration to himself of an escape from convention 
which he needed and was determined to have? 


To turn the other cheek, whether right or not, is im- 
possible for most of us without loss of self-respect, be- 
cause we do not continuously feel that it is right. It is 
better in practice to remember that when one has treated 
you offensively you can almost always, if you control 
your resentment, think of a way by which you may as- 
sert yourself, gain a moral advantage over him, if you 


care for it, and yet not make an enemy. 


Wuen and how a man should assert _his pecuniary right 
is largely a matter of the economy of energy. A student, 
since he needs quiet, should commonly avoid agitation 
by seeking no more than is clearly his due, and 
take dispassionate advice as to that. But he must 
have resolution to fight if driven to it. Cowardice 
is shameful here as elsewhere, and brings no peace of 
mind. 


Peace of mind depends upon knowing that you can trust 
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yourself to do the right and brave thing at the critical 
moment; and this comes from the habit of so doing. 


Mark the tender spots of your opponent, but do not hit 


him on them if you can avoid it. Malice makes an enemy. 


WE may judge a man’s ability by three things: by what 
he has done (including the impression he has made on 
others), by what he himself appears to believe he can 
do, by our own dramatic imagination, based on his im- 
mediate personality, of what he might do. If these do 
not agree it is prudent to observe him further. 


NoTHING is more a matter of habit than executive ability 
and immediate power over men. They require natural 
energy, insight and clarity of mind, but the transforma- 
tion of these into address, equanimity, large vision of 


affairs and the air of authority, comes by practice. 


Most of us avoid association with the unsuccessful. It 
is partly that they make us vaguely uncomfortable — 
as if we ought to do something about it — and partly 
from a feeling that failure may be contagious, or be- 
cause we do not like to be seen in connection with it. 

There is something not unlike this in the dogmatic opti- 
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mism that refuses to see any painful side to life. It is 


drawing in our skirts and crossing to the other side. 


FAILURE sometimes enlarges the spirit. You have to fall 
back upon humanity and God. 


A TALENT somewhat above mediocrity, shrewd and not 
too sensitive, is more likely to rise in the world than 
genius, which is apt to be perturbable and to wear it- 


self out before fruition. 


Boys are urged to hard work. This, for most, is needed 
advice, but there are very ardent spirits to whom some 
one should say, “ Do not strain yourself. Quantity counts 
little without quality, which is raised by working moder- 
ately, though steadily, and by much thinking and plan- 
ning. Conduct your life intelligently and you will be ef- 
fectual without exhausting effort.” 


Most of us live in cages whose bars are our own habits 
and fears. To break out, to get the habit of breaking 
out, is a prime need, and a few days or weeks of brave 
idleness are sometimes of more value than a year of 


work. 


THE current wisdom is devised for the prevailing types 
of mind and body and to support the prevailing insti- 
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tutions. Divergent individuals must work out their own 
rules — often just the opposite. And even for the pre- 
vailing types most precepts prove transitory. How many 
rules of health, believed indispensable in their day, 
urged upon all of us as a duty and imposed by mission- 
aries upon the heathen, have I seen discredited and 
abandoned! 


PEOPLE talk most about things, but what they feel most 
is spirit, personality. That does the real work, even the 
rough work. We invent tangible reasons for beliefs and 
acts that are really due to the intangible. Personal im- 
pressions hover over affairs like invisible daimons, work- 


ing strange victories and defeats. 


Worry 


Worry is a tremulous agitation of the will, destroying 
peace and sleep. It seems to spring from a poor tone of 
the mind, (due to strain or ill health), and a troubling 
thought. Another source is a too strenuous habit of de- 
cision that some of us have, so that we cannot bear to 
leave a matter in doubt, though we are in no case to 
settle it. Worry is a frequent cause of failure: success 
requires a certain unexcited continuity of endeavor. An 


anxious man is soon tired, and, knowing this, is apt to 
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lack courage. Others see his weakness and take advan- 
tage of it. 
“‘ Lighten mine eyes. .. . 
Lest mine enemy say, “I have prevailed against him’; 


And those that trouble me rejoice when I am moved.” * 


SMALL worries are worst when we are idle and are often 
dispersed by motion like a flock of gnats. 


THERE is a discipline for ideas as well as for persons, 
and every thought is harmful that is not kept in order 
by a larger thought. 


WHEN one first becomes aware of a disturbing event 
his mind has all it can do to effect the unconscious ad- 
justments, to heal the first pains; it is not yet the time 
for thinking. Let the matter lie and it may work itself 
to a conclusion. At least it will mature until the ripe de- 
cision may be plucked by a little effort. People who dis- 
like doubt often get into worse trouble by committing 
themselves to an immature and untenable decision. 
There are two conditions of success difficult to combine: 
one the power to think clearly and decisively at the right 
time, the other the power to leave things undecided, 
without worry, at other times. 

*Psalm XIII. 
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Distraction 


Ir is a chief use of social institutions to make up our 
minds for us, and when, in times of confusion, they fail 
to do this, there is more mind-work than most of us are 


equal to. 


SomE think there can be no peace of mind in the com- 
plexity of modern life; but if we gain some understand- 
ing of this complexity, or at least a settled way of think- 
ing about it, will it not seem reasonable and the ordered 


work of God? 


Tose conflicts with other persons which so distract and 
exhaust us are usually in the mind only and are in fact 
conflicts between the imagined thoughts and feelings of 
the other person, and our own, with all the emotional 
disturbance, the angers, fears, doubts and self-justifying 
dialogues thus aroused. If we shut out the other’s view 
there is no conflict, and we can proceed on our ruthless 
way in peace. This men of affairs mostly do. But if we 
admit the opposing idea the only way to abate the conflict 
is to work out a just view and follow it. If we can become 
so impenetrably sure we are right that the question ceases 
to exist for us, there is again no conflict. But who can do 


this? 
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THERE is no suffering like that of mental disintegration, 
the rending of uncontrollable impulses. Anything can be 
borne by the mind that is not felt to be destructive of the 
mind itself, but I doubt whether any one can say, “* Thy 
Will be done,” when he feels his very soul going to 
pieces. This is the supreme hazard of life. To lose sanity 
is to lose God. 

But for one case of real danger there are a thousand 
that are imaginary. One finds himself, at intervals, in 
distractions which seem capable of breaking down his 
health or even his reason. In fact these troubles prove 


transitory and are, in the retrospect, unimportant. 


Mental Management 


I CAN have that opinion about anything which I ought 
to have,” says Marcus Aurelius. If it were true that the 
will has unlimited power over the mind we should have 
nothing to fear; we could adapt our thoughts to the 
situation and nothing could harm us. But it is far from 
true: life can and often does impair the mind in spite 
of the efforts of the will to meet it. We should strive 
for adaptation but that we can always win is a false, 


though sometimes a useful, dogma. 


Op thoughts newly conceived give a fresh impulse. I 
resort now and then to that book of Epictetus (John 
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Evelyn always carried it in his pocket and calls it an 
“incomparable guard”) in which he reiterates the dis- 
tinction between things in our power — our mental life 
—and things not in our power — behavior of others, 
reputation, possessions — exhorting us to fix our aims 
on the former and be chipping off new accretions of the 
latter. To control our own attitude is indeed an enter- 
prise in which we may always look for some success. 
No doubt, however, this skill to untangle ourselves from 
the world of things not in our power may be too much 
cultivated. We are tied together for the common good, 
like Alpine climbers, and must not seek a private safety 


by cutting the rope. 


Ir is the ambition to seem that is distracting. The ambi- 
tion to become, finding gradual but secure realization, 


brings neither despair nor elation. 


LarGE contemplative truths never keep one awake nights 
nor make his heart beat too fast. 


IT is no small part of the tactics of life to form the habit 
of making decision when your spirit is fresh, as in the 
forenoon, and ignoring midnight apprehensions. To let 
dark moods lead is like choosing cowards to command 


armies. 
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As soon as one thinks to take life easier and store up 
energy for calmer and better work, the vital force 
streams out of cracks near the top of the filling vessel, 
and he saves only to waste. He grows sensual, gloating, 
captious, erratic. Only a somewhat severe application 
keeps one to his right self. 


From time to time mind-cure fads appear and flourish. 
I have had help from them, and from auto-suggestive 
formulas of my own device. You can often save energy 
in this way and gain a healthy attitude towards trouble 
and disease. The new doctrines are essentially like the 
old ones, but novelty and the contagion of the crowd 
give any idea fresh power to take hold of us. 

It is a way of building the will. To will anything you 
must have a thought-pattern to follow, and to form one 
is the hardest part of the process. By the aid of a teacher 
or a printed manual you are led to do this, and having 
the pattern before you it is easy to release energy into 
the prepared channel. But there must be energy; when 
there is a real and not a merely apparent depletion 
of force all methods fail, and auto-suggestionists 
yield in time to wounds, germs or age like the rest of 
us. 


I soon tire of any mechanism, and find that the great 
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books of the inner life — as Marcus Aurelius, Thomas a 
Kempis, Pascal, Thoreau and Emerson — last better 
than manuals. Being persons not schemes, they are not 


easily exhausted. 


Ir is my experience that no method whatever will surely 
drive off an obsessing idea, as of resentment, fear, sus- 
picion or distracting uncertainty; but that if one can 
adopt a resolute attitude towards it, and go on living 
an ordered life in spite of it, it will presently wear it- 


self out and pass away. 


THE ascetic is an artist; he selects and controls his hu- 
man nature in order that it may be, according to a cer- 
tain plan, harmonious and beautiful. It is only in the 
extreme that his becomes a narrow and futile art, a mere 


refuge for timid spirits. 


SENSUALITY is controlled by convention; we do not let 
others see us doing what is held to be shameful. As to 
what is not definitely condemned, or may be done in 
secret, I take it that life is an unremitting conflict, more 
or less strenuous according to temperament and condi- 
tions, between impulse and conscience. It is more stren- 


uous the more we expect of ourselves; hence in youth 
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and with ardent spirits; the older or more phlegmatic 
find a rut. In general, if one does not in any way cullti- 
vate sensuality, if his trend is above and: away from it, 
so that it prevails only in occasional outbreaks, he may 


hope to gain upon and overcome it. 


In spite of iconoclastic moralists it remains true that the 
distinction of the human mind, as compared with the 
animal, is discipline, organization, the rational control 
of impulse. We have become what we are by that in us 
which makes us renounce the nearer and lower good for 


the higher and more remote. 


CONSCIENCE is much depreciated by younger moralists 
who often assume it to be the voice of the past. More 
truly it may be described as a continuing drama in the 
mind, a running fight between an ideal and whatever 
clashes with it. All depends, then, on the ideal, which 
may well look not to the past but to the future. 


Compensation 


Ture is no mathematical law of compensation, as you _ 
might think from Emerson’s essay on the subject. Now 
it more than makes up for the evil, again there is no com- 


pensation at all. Much depends upon your attitude, as 
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confident or otherwise, and upon what energy you have 


to assimilate or transform the hurt. 


Ir the student were not restless he would never achieve 
anything; if it were easy for him to deal with the world 
he would not cherish recondite ambitions; if he loved 


men more he would love truth less. 


Days of sickness and languor interrupt routine and often 
bring large releasing thoughts. One is abnormally sensi- 
tive to impressions of beauty and has sometimes a more 


visual perception of ideas. 


THERE is a comfortable degree of deafness which is not 
without benefit to a scholar. It brings exemption from 
small noises by day and night; an excuse for avoiding 
parties, meetings, lectures and concerts; and, generally, 
the ability to ignore without offence utterances to which 


vou do not care to listen. 


Wir all our virtuous efforts to help our associates 
we often serve them best by those deficiencies for which 


they have to compensate. 


Tue Grace of God! I do not wonder that Christians 
have thought in this way of certain unlooked-for motions 
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of the spirit, clear bright and warm as the sun breaking 
from clouds after a storm. 

“* How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns, e’en as the flowers in spring; 
Who would have thought my shrivel’d heart 
Could have recovered greenness? ” * 


* George Herbert, The Flower 


PART SEVEN 
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Faith 


Fara is a settled way of thinking favorable to en- 
deavor and hope. We need it in action as a motive, in 
rest as a bar to doubt and fear. Human nature will make 
a faith, or accept one ready-made, unless the confusion 
of experience, reflected in a confusion of ideas, makes 
this impossible. 

What sort of a settled way of thinking is possible de- 
pends upon the material that life pours in upon us. It 
cannot be the same for two epochs, hardly for two indi- 
viduals. 


I poust whether any specific conviction about life is 
essential to faith. It is not indispensable that we should 
look upon it as good, in any usual sense, much less need 
we believe in a life after death. Probably any concep- 
tion of the world as a place or order, as the expression 
of a power not anarchic, is reconcilable with faith. 
A man can be content to live and strive without the 
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promise either of happiness or immortality, if only he 
feels that something worthy, some part of a great whole, 
is being accomplished in him. He is willing to be a hum- 
ble soldier if he has confidence in his general; not a 
confidence that his general means to do something for 


him, but that he means greatly, in his own way. 


In what sense is faith an impulse of human nature? In 
the sense that we need to respect our own endeavors, 
and hence to believe in something that will give reality 
and meaning to them. The soldier must believe in his 
country; and if the workman cannot believe in his 
work, his employer or the industrial system, he may in 
Socialism or the Union. A woman needs to believe in 
her son, in her husband if she really accepts him. An 
author unwelcomed by his contemporaries has faith that 
posterity will cherish his works. 

Faith and effectiveness support each other. Effective 
men make a faith for themselves because their active 
powers need it to rest on, and men of faith are effective, 


because of their courage and constancy. 


As to what is beyond knowledge it is natural to believe 
what we need to be true, what helps us to live. By thus 
believing we help the world along, and if the letter of 
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our belief turns out to be mistaken yet the spirit has 
served. We should remember that all such beliefs are 
provisional and not be too much put out when we have 
to give them up. Indeed we practice this; we believe in 
a thousand things long enough to try them out, and 
abandon or modify them accordingly. 


One feels in himself the impulse of creation; if he can 
see in the world a like impulse, already organized and 
working, he can merge himself in that and be at peace. 
“ My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 


THERE is often a kind of faith, you might say a kind of 
piety, in the man of affairs. He believes in life; he be- 
lieves that things are worth doing, that it pays to do them 
well, that nothing happens without a cause. To believe 


even in “ business principles ” is something. 
Farru in our associates is part of our faith in God. 


Tue faith state often implies a closing of the mind to 
unsetiling problems. You may have a sense of unity 
with the Infinite if you exclude doubt, but on the in- 
tellectual battle front there will be conflict and uncer- 
tainty, and if minds are wounded it may be because they 
prefer to charge the enemy rather than stay in the 
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trenches. The “ surrender to Christ,” after the way of the 
church, will give peace, joy, a new sense of life. So 
will a surrender to patriotism in war, or to any simple 
uplifting idea. The trouble is that many of us are in such 
a complex state that we cannot be simplified without 
being untrue to ourselves. It is too short a cut to blessed- 
ness. “ Everything is all right” is a cheerful frame of 
mind, but is it moral? Are not the saints sometimes dis- 
gusting because of that self-satisfaction which they think 
of as peace with God? 


As I grow older I feel more and more the need of faith 
in a larger process upon and in which my own activity 
floats, and which will go on whether I share it or not. A 
vague sense of the whole grows upon me, intangible, not 
to be scrutinized, yet supporting. In so far as I am aware 
of this whole I have assurance and joy, am calm and 
young. One passes out of the harassing passions of the- 
smaller self onto the repose of a broad stream. 


The Mind of the Soldier 


Man has what is in effect an instinct of devotion, what- 
ever may be the psychology of it. He seeks a larger self 
to throw himself into —a cause, a country, a religion, 


an art, anything that will make great claims and open 
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a new life. It is the appeal to this, sanctioned by collec- 
tive emotion, that upsets our minds at the outbreak of a 
war. 


Tue hero of the War is human nature. The men of all the 
armies are deliberately meeting death rather than fail 
in duty. By thousands, by hundred thousands, they do 
it: they can no other: such, it appears, is man. 

They seem not to question that they must be ready to 
die if honor requires it; the faith was already there. It 
makes theology look trivial. 


I HAVE had many descriptions by intelligent young men 
of their state of mind on the field of battle. Few attribute 
much to patriotism, though it was no doubt in the back- 
ground. The more immediate motives were a sense of 
honor and self-respect, such as impels one to do his duty 
anywhere. One of the best accounts summed them up as 
“ bravery, conformity and adventure ”: bravery mean- 
ing “ the force that made them afraid to be unbrave,” 
otherwise the need of honorable repute. Conformity 
would include congregate devotion; “ We felt the sub- 
lime sentiment of every man who submerges himself in 
a common cause.” 

They are as unconscious of heroism as the criminal is 
of crime. These are attributions of society. 
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Tue life of the soldier is for the most part passive, ir- 
responsible, and this is one of the attractions of the serv- 
ice. “‘ We liked the freedom of having a dead mind.” 
Regular soldiers speak of their relief in joining the 
army after civil life. 

The notion that war gratifies an “ instinct of pugnacity ” 
more than every-day conflicts is shallow. We do not need 
a moral equivalent for it in that sense. What we need a 
substitute for is its power to arouse congregate emotion 


and will. 


EVERY system is more or less brutal to those whose minds - 
do not fit into it. With a military system, such as America 
organized for the great war, the brutality is intensified by 
the purpose of the activity and by hurried and coercive 
methods. The whole thing was in many respects revolting, 
degrading; but what can you expect? 

Such “bolshevism ” as I have seen among American 


youth was learned in the American army. 


The Lot of the Individual 


Tue individual human life, as we are now coming to 
see it, appears in no way isolated from life at large or 
alien to the general scene of nature. The creative energy 


everywhere at work, the Primal Love if you please, 
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seems to have wrought out through the ages a continuing 
organism of itself, propagated in innumerable pulses of 
struggle, procreation and death. These pulses, as they 
rise and sink, are ourselves — passionate, venturing, 
tragic flashes of God. 


Nor a few great names only, but all of us, suffer for a 
cause that grows by our decay. We need only to believe, 
like the dying soldier, that the cause and the leader are 
worthy, that we have fought a good fight. Indeed that 
we should believe this to the end is not necessary, only 
that it should sustain our active years. Faith is to work 
by. Our vision of the great life is perhaps only transient; 
ennui, chagrin, disappointment, and finally gathering 
insensibility and oblivion are in our lot. I expect that all 


that is merely mine, perhaps even faith, will fail. 


SUMNER relates that an old chief of the Poncas, whose 
strength failed him as his tribe were migrating, asked 
to be left to die. “ My children,” said he, “‘ our nation is 
poor, and it is necessary that you should all go to the 
country where you can get meat. My eyes are dimmed 
and my strength is no more. I am a burden to my chil- 
dren. I cannot go. Keep your hearts stout and think not 
of me. I am no longer good for anything.” * 

* W. G. Sumner, Folkways, 324. 
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Ir is not rare for the individual to think little of his own 
life in comparison with that of the group. It is probably 
the usual state of mind among savages, and among peas- 
ants, where there is an intense communal spirit. “ The 
peasant does not greatly fear death for himself, but is 
terrified by a pest or war where the existence of his 
group is threatened.” { The group he sees as the supreme 
and enduring form of life. 

Is it not indeed the normal way of human life, of the 
mass of men in all ages, to live for a group, a heritage, 
a service, for some larger human whole, rather than for 
those aims that perish with the individual? 


Tue value of individual lives in general, or of the life 
of any particular individual, even in his own eyes, is 


mainly a matter of group opinion. 


Tue joy of hopeful activity is enough to justify life. 
When I imagine myself dead and forgotten I feel no de- 
spair. I think of our life going on, and that seems enough. 
I could ill bear the thought of my work perishing, but I 
could dispense with any hope I may have that my name 
will be attached to it. I mean, not that I would willingly 
give up such a hope, but that its loss would not, so far as 
I can judge, seriously impair my exertions. I need to feel 
{ Park and Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted, 303. 
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that I function in a human whole to the degree of my 
capacity, that I do not live in vain. But the acknowledg- 
ment of this function, through a name or a visual image, 
though stimulating, is not indispensable. 


I is grateful to think how well the world could do with- 


out me. I may, then, enjoy the spectacle. 


THE current of life flows on bearing some of us on the 
surface in sunlight and joy; others, or ourselves at an- 
other time, are rolled beneath the waters in darkness and 
suffocation. Sooner or later we all sink, but the stream 
flows still in splendor and beauty. We try to live on the 
top, to share the wide life, to help others up. 


As to the Shortness of Life 


Peruars we should not say that life is short. The only 
life we know has endured, as to its main stems, for unim- 
aginable ages, and has no visible term. Our “ expecta- 
tion,” as a race, is practically infinite, that is, it goes far 
beyond any plans we can make for it, any definite inter- 


est it can have for us. 


THE ancient and Christian philosophers were preoccu- 
pied with the thought of death and of how to reconcile 
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oneself to it. We, having a larger human outlook, and 
notwithstanding our doubts about Providence and a sec- 
ond life, have perhaps less need of such precepts. We see 
grandeur and hope in the life we have. Perhaps, indeed, 
these preoccupations are somewhat peculiar to certain 
systems of thought and not so universal as we have sup- 


posed. 


GRANDMOTHER, about 80, is visiting in the east and sends 
home things she has bought for her house. “ I don’t sup- 
pose I shall live forever,” she says, “‘ but while I do live 


I don’t see why I shouldn’t live as if I expected to.” 


Man lives both in that which is sensuously present — the 
sunshine, the walk, the bath, the food — and in his plans 
and ideals. So also he lives both in activities that have 
little common meaning — chiefly these same sensuous 
affairs — and in the social imaginations and strivings 
that are even more himself. His life is sensuous and ideal, 
private and social, transitory and immortal. When he 
needs a larger world it begins to appear, because those 
powers that create the need can also satisfy it. Sensuous 
man does not need a future, imaginative man can make 
one. Without imagination there is no fear of death, with 


it we may live above that fear in a greater life. 
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Ir is not unnatural that we should live in the view of con- 
tinuing life. When man, becoming an imaginative and 
creative animal, began to hand on a social heritage, he 
at the same time transcended, in a manner, his individual 
mortality and came to dwell in a common and undying 
whole. Our minds are free to move in the general flow of 
higher life preserved to endure beyond the individual 
term, and when we live understandingly we are formed 
by a select heritage and derive from it our aims. There 
should require no especial effort, no peculiar virtue, to 
live for eternal things, we are by nature of them. How 
should I who read Marcus Aurelius and Dante and 
Goethe not live in the same life in which they lived? No 
doubt my consciousness is involved with a physical or- 
ganism and will cease when that decays, but while it 
lasts it shares in a continuing whole, made of a million 
such, and contributes to the common growth. Why 
should I spend any part of this three or four score years 
of glorious participation in wishing for more years 
which apparently I cannot have and which I should 
hardly want if I could? 


ALL truth is beautiful when it shines largely over life, 
and so it is with that of the inevitability of death. 
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Evolution 


Tose fossil creatures in the National Museum seem 
to say, “I am on the map too; I made good;. you 
wouldn’t think I could do it in this way, but I did.” 

From the crudest fossil to the ideal men in the adjacent 


art galleries all hangs together, is clearly one life. 


It has a calming and enlarging effect if one remembers 
that he and all men, along with the other animals, are 
the offshoots of a common life. How, thinking thus, can 
one look upon his fellows except as brothers, or how 
appropriate anything he does as separately his? If I do 
a good work it is the central power working through me. 
This, says Thomas a Kempis, is the truth, by which one 


escapes vainglory. 


CaN an evolutionist be anything but a true believer? How 
much more satisfying to the intellect is the all-pervading 
life process being revealed to us than theological im- 
aginations which can be nothing more than reflections of 


ourselves. This is a real God. 


Is not Darwin the chief modern theologian, since he 
made the largest and most fruitful study of how God 


works? 
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Expansion 


I+ is good to feel oneself part of a great whole, to ex- 
pand the individual life into that, to cherish that part of 
oneself that contributes to the whole, to estimate one- 
self and others by capacity to serve the whole. The more 
you can do this the less you will be troubled by doubt, 
apprehension or personal chagrin. You will not take 


personality too seriously. 


WE are merging into larger and more organic wholes 
of thought and life. Our institutions no longer have the 
separateness they seemed to have, individuals appear as- 
pects of a social order, mind and body are phases of a 
single process, the epochs of history draw together, past, 
present and future are but one. 


Solidarity 


Tue actual interdependence of human life, of persons, 
classes, nations, far surpasses our awareness of it, and 
still more our arrangements for codperation. Wisdom is 
largely the perception of this interdependence, and the 
endeavor to give it organs. 

We are, in truth, one with the great life. Our success 
lies in being so, not stupidly or sulkily, like unruly chil- 
dren sent to school, but with intelligence and will. 
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RussIAN peasants are reported to build close together so 
that no one will dare to set his neighbor’s house on fire, 
as, from petty quarrels, some of them would otherwise 
do. We all have this kind of solidarity, but it does not 
prevent our starting little blazes which we think will 


do no harm to ourselves. 


As we come to see how many sources there are for 
events we have less confidence in any one scheme of 
betterment, any one person, class, race or nation; but 
more in what all can do by team-work in a common 


spirit. 


TueE erratic or selfish impulses of men mostly counter- 
act one another; their higher strivings are more nearly 
parallel, and join to make a great current. The world 
has always been full of conflict, hate, destruction; but 


beauty, love and power have grown in the midst of them. 


We accomplish little except as we get into a current 
which will bear us on without great effort. This may be 
a current prepared by institutions, or it may be one 
which we have created in our own character by sustained 
endeavor. The former is so necessary that in any period 


of confusion individual talents are largely ineffective. 
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A IND working without fellowship does not get the 
ripeness and flavor of a group development. It can 
rarely carry through a great design in art or literature 
with that equanimity, that mellowing unconsciousness, 
that yields a perfect fruit. 


IT seems that for a time the Greeks, or those of them 
who bore the higher culture, saw life whole, clearly, pas- 
sionately, and had withal the perfected technique to ex- 
press it. The great men wrought simply; Phidias was un- 
introspective, had “serene spontaneity of action.” This 
can only be when a man is swimming with the current of 
his age. Otherwise one can be whole only by struggle, 
and then imperfectly. 


A VINE may die to the ground but a new one will grow 
from the root far more vigorously than from a seed. And 
so old tendencies in literature and society may disap- 
pear, but a concealed potency remains to give life to 
new shoots of the same kind. 


It is the idea of science that each scholar is a disciplined 
yet indispensable member of an imperishable whole. 
Every human occupation should have a spirit like this. If 
it is worth doing at all it needs continuity, tradition, em- 


ulation, the sense of contributing to an undying life. 
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Our institutions are, on the whole, more rational than 
most individuals are most of the time. They express the 
more constructive activities of the more constructive 
men. One who studies them with an open mind, and ob- 
serves also what happens when institutions break down, 
must acknowledge their workability, their relative benef- 


icence. 


To visit the insane reveals the unity of human life, for 
if these are not the fringes of a whole what are they? 
They seem the ragged outskirts of mind, the slums of 
the city of God. Surely they are not independent indi- 
viduals. 

I heard an idiot boy laughing loudly at the continuous 
cursing of a demented old man, heard him and sym- 
pathized with him, felt the merriment in his laugh, en- 
tered into his soul so far. 


EVERY person, in so far as I understand him, is a part of 
myself, a phase of that “ we” which all express. Every 
face is a window of the general soul, through which we 
may see into some apartment of the building. 


Perplexity 


Wauen we are perplexed we project the disorder of our 
minds in a belief that the world is anarchical. 
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THERE is much talk of the chaotic character of human 
life. It is, in fact, a tangled growth, but always sequent, 
always proceeding from roots, like the vines and bram- 
bles in the swamp. You may not be able to get through, 
you may be entangled, lost, destroyed, but the life itself 
is orderly — delicately, beautifully so, if you could stop 


to examine it. 


OnE sees life only as he has the fulness of spirit to 
enter into it. In our time of overflowing power we see 
the order, the brightess and the many colors; but as 
we grow old our vision fails, perhaps, and we stumble 
on in a dark and treacherous world. It remains all we 


ever saw, and more, but our years of seeing are few. 


ARE not those who nurse their egos on contempt of hu- 
manity — “ the herd in the slime ” and that sort of thing 
— hurt spirits who compensate in this way for a sense of 
inequality to life? They may have remarkable powers, 
like Nietzsche, but are never robust and sane. They lack, 


especially, a sense of humor. 


To disinterested observation human life is just nature, 
the latest thing in growth. 
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The Incredibility of Institutions 


Nore but the daily sequence of events enables us 
to believe in our institutions. Why should distant men 
remit me money, or students assemble in my classroom? 
Think of almost anything that goes on and ask yourself 
whether it would have been credible if you had not seen 
it. I notice that when I am removed from usual condi- 
tions I begin to doubt their existence. No wonder that 


men thrown out of their rut lose their grip on life. 


Past, Present and Future 


Man is formed to be member of a social whole em- 
bracing not only the men of his lifetime but those past 
and to come. To live in the present only is as unnatural 


as to live in solitude. 


Past, Present and Future are only aspects of our 
thought; there never actually is any past or future, only 
a voyaging present. They are lookouts, fore and aft, to 
help us guide the course of the vessel. And we often at- 
tend too anxiously to what they say, or climb into the 
crosstrees ourselves, forgetting that our first business is 


to stay on deck and work the ship. 
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THE present moment, like every particular phase of life, 
should be thought of both as an end in itself and as con- 
tributing to a larger whole. If you neglect either of 
these you impair both. 


Ideas About God 


Tuere are, and perhaps always have been, men who 
see religion in a dry light and comprehend it better 
than any believers do, but since they are not in warm 
enough sympathy with the religious to feel what they re- 
quire, the actual growth of belief and worship will take 


such by surprise. 


RELIGION can hardly withstand science in the province 
of the knowable, and is likely more and more to avoid a 
conflict. But in the limitless regions of speculation and 
sentiment left open to them the religious inclinations will 
continue to expatiate and to build a world according to 
their needs. 


SPECULATION about God is for the most part slightly 
morbid or merely curious; a clear flow of life and pur- 
pose is himself, and all we need. 


Any definite idea of God must be trivial or fatuous: 
there is no way to know him but by knowing life, and we 
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do that by living as largely, faithfully and thoughtfully 
as we can. 


THE actual God of many Americans, perhaps of most, 
is simply the current of American life, which is large 
and hopeful enough to employ all the idealism they 
have. 


Ir is possible to think of life merely in terms of more or 
less knowable details — star systems, electrons, races of 
plants and animals, germ-cells, people, societies. This is 
the scientific way. But if we yield to the craving to con- 
ceive it as a whole, we can most easily do so in vaguely 
personal terms. We must use such thought-patterns as 
we have, and of these personality, however inadequate, 
is not only the highest but the only high one that all men 


have in common. ot. 


WE do not have to choose between God as a mechanism 
and God as a person. More logical than either, perhaps, 
as an inference from life, is the idea of a creative 


growth, of which persons are but one manifestation. 


IF science should bring about an intelligible fusion of 
conscious life with the physical processes of nature, so 


that we could see them as one, it would be easy to con- 
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ceive God in a similar unity. As it is we approach him 
from distinct standpoints and arrive at incompatible re- 
sults. The God of human love and the God of cosmic law 


do not easily mix. 


It signifies little, nowadays, when men say they do or do 
not believe in God. Some think they do because they have 
an external and inert idea of him, others think they do 
not because their idea is too real to have definable form, 


By continually recurring to any thought the mind grad- 
ually gives it a sensible body; it becomes more and 
more an image, seems more real and cogent. So any 
settled way of thinking about life tends to become, in 
effect, an idea of God. 


Our conceptions of the unknown are only tools, and we 
may give them any shape that will do the work. Any 
hope, any faith, that works in us for good is justified in 
essence, because it is reasonable to assume that God is 
all we can conceive and more. The difficulty is to decide 
which do, on the whole, work for good. 


THERE may be somewhere an all-foreseeing conscious- 
ness, but what we know of life is not like the work of 
such a consciousness: it appears to be, rather, the 
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mighty and impulsive growth of a power that feels its 
way into incarnation. God is apparently a process, an 
onward-striving life, and we are members of him, real 
agents in his work, our conscience is his command. No 
intelligence planned the slaughter and filth of the Great 
War. We win our battles as we can, and so, perhaps, 
must God. 


WueEn I say there is a building spirit apparent in life, 
you demand to know just what it is building. That is 
precisely what we are privileged — little by little and 


through the most alluring studies — to discover. 


Ir we considered seriously any of the ideas of God that 
men have formed in the past, asking whether we should 
wish them to be true, we should answer, “No, that 


wouldn’t do at all; things are far better as they are.” 


Spinoza’s impersonal idea of God is one suited to a con- 
templative intellect, loving unity of thought and not 
needing personal support. It is made on the plan of what 
he felt as the higher part of his own nature. The love of 
God, according to him, is nothing else than “ the rational 
contemplation of the order of the world, and of human 
nature as part thereof.”” He sought peace and freedom 
from passion in determinism, “for the knowledge of a 
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thing as determined by definite causes tends to prevent 
us from fixing any emotion upon it.” In a mind as ac- 
tive as his such a belief would not lead to sluggishness. 
So all such ideas are relative to the time, the group, the 
temperament and even the mood of those who hold them. 


For moral use God must be something more than the 
object of our/wonder and contemplation; the God of De- 
cision must be a strenuous God. The old theology had 
God and the Devil to be the two sides of this: we, think- 
ing of life as a growth, must apparently think of an 
affirmative spirit struggling with inertia or perversion. 
God, then, is love, intelligence, righteousness, produc- 
tivity, as against sensuality, ignorance, laxity and sloth. 


God and Oneself 


I nexp no proof of God beyond my own life. As I live 
he lives. The arguments are irrelevant. 

To possess God is an achievement, the grasping and hold- 
ing of a satisfying and unitary life. If we can live on 


that level we are saved. 


So long as one can keep faith in God he will not lose self- 
respect; and those who respect themselves have always 
a sort of faith in God. Indeed the most unlovely kinds of 
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self find a god to uphold them. Your god may be a real 
god for you, though to others he appear a devil. 


MAN is a coin with the self on one side and God on the 


other — in a very similar style of art. 


La RocHEFOUCAULD says that it is more shameful to dis- 
trust our friends than to be deceived by them. May we 
not apply this to God? “‘ Though he slay me yet will I 
trust him.” To impute magnanimity where there is 
none would be no ignoble error, and if indeed it has not 


appeared elsewhere in the universe let it begin with us. 


I may call it conscience, I may call it the contending 
movements of life coming to decision in my brain, I may 
call it a deep self, I may call it the voice of God — all 
comes to much the same thing. It is authoritative, it is in 
a high sense necessary: I must listen and obey on pain 


of disintegration decay and despair. 


Seeking God 


W HATEVER leads one out into larger currents of life is 
an approach to God. In the growth of such approaches, 
chiefly, is to be found the religious progress of our time. 


In democracy (so far as we have it), in internationalism, 
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in socialized education, in the social work movement, in 
every branch of science, we have an actual organization 


of the greater life. 


ALL joyous, hopeful, upbuilding forms of life help us 
to believe in God — youth, love, art, the faith that lives 
in books. I suppose we are never so truly living in God 
as when we are working out our ideals, no matter what 


they are. 


Our sense of a great life is hardly other than our sense 
of noble persons. To be loyal to them is to be loyal to 
God. 


So far as I can be said to have any conception of God it 
is a composite, shifting thing, formed from many 
glimpses, most of which I have got from the words or 
gestures of men. It is truth, it is kindness, it is courage, 
it is patience, it comes in whatever is fresh and onward 
and faithful. It is never stronger upon me than when I 
think of the men of the past who strove and fell for the 
right as they saw it. I am ashamed to do less. 


It is well to feel that God is one common current in all 
men, and that he flows mainly in the involuntary proc- 
esses. Thus the individual will is relieved of too great a 
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burden; we know that our work counts, but only as a 
small part of a great whole. There is, after all, no 
danger that we shall by chance wander outside of God. 


TuHE love of God, like the love of country, is so natural 
to man that it needs only congenial suggestions and in- 
stitutions to become a habit. Like the other, also, it often 
exists without our being aware of it, until some crisis 


brings it out. 


WE may believe what we will about the whole; but the 
visible part of it we must see precisely as it is. That we 
are meant to know. It is life; it is our only chance; we 


must make the most of it. 


To live in and for the great life is, I take it, the sum of 


the matter. 


Another Life? 


Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pomp- 
ous in the grave.” * 
Because it is his abiding will to assert a boundless 


destiny. 


Tue proper field of definite hope is the life we know. 
That is the real future, the long rope we are spinning out 


* Sir Thomas Browne, Urn Burial. 
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of the short strands of personality. When it is healthily 
conceived man is content with a vague optimism regard- 


ing the unknown. 


THE singers of Israel cared not for a private immortality 
or a mystic other world. The God their souls pant after is 
a participating God, a very present help in mortal 
trouble. The Psalms tell only of social yearnings and 
healthy, earthly hopes, hopes of rains and crops and 
children and a prosperous family line, of righteousness 
within the tribes, of wealth and power for the chosen na- 


tion and of destruction for the enemies of Zion. 


It is not enough that we should feel ourselves in a vast 
impersonal current of being; we need an individual 
hope, something we can work for, an enduring self. This, 
I think, is normally found in continuing social interests, 
but where these are inadequate it gives rise to the con- 


fident projection of a second life. 


THE need of a personal immortality may come from 
egotism, as some assert, but it may come rather from a 
human warmth which must conceive the great life as an 
association of familiar persons. I cannot have you unless 


I am myself. It is like the need of a personal God. 
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If I were the kind of man that requires such beliefs I 
should no doubt strive to gain them, and let no theoretic 
doubts stand in the way. Whether men will continue to 
require them in such measure as to give them an organ- 


ized prevalence I cannot tell: It may well be. 


Havinc learned to see the person as inseparable from an 
organic social life I could not imagine him as living on 
unless that lived on also: if the individual soul abides 


society must abide too. 


PEOPLE are interested and contented when they are oc- 
cupied with some hopeful enterprise. This extends to 
enterprises which continue beyond individual life — as 
the building of families, churches, sciences, industries 
— so that if you can enlist men in causes, the problem 
of human contentment, even in the face of death, is 
mainly solved. The great thing, then, is to make life as a 
whole a codperative and intelligible struggle in which we 
may merge our individualities and find an enduring 
hope. 


Varieties of Idealism 


Tue spirit of man varies from age to age, but much less 
than its modes of utterance would lead us to think. The 
Greek mind saw the higher life as self-reliance and self- 
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proportionment, the Christian as love and devotion to 
God. But God, as Christians conceive him, is a kind of 
self, and trust in him is self-reliance. The Greek like the 
Christian would die for his ideals, and perhaps in a 


similar spirit. 


Ir you specialize on a phase of right, as purity, with- 
drawing from the main current of life, you are more apt 
to realize it, but your withdrawal implies that the com- 
mon man cannot be pure; by your extreme you justify 
the other extreme of the world. 

In the time of St. Francis the idea of purity and peace 
through renunciation took form in a monastic brother- 
hood which was thought of as a repository for a goodness 
unsuitable to ordinary men. In our day we see that good 
and ill are aspects of a whole and do not attempt dis- 
junction. We aim at marriage with less sensuality, 
money-earning with less greed, and_ self-assertion 
with less selfishness. We hope to better the whole as a 
whole. 


Roman philosophers were much like early Christians in 
having small hope for the mass of the people or for 
social institutions. They were an elect group saving their 


own souls by pious exercises. 
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THE social idealism of the ancients is pathetic; it was a 
glimpse of things to which there was no road, which 
could not be approached except after disaster, oblivion 
and a new birth. We have, what they had not, a hopeful 
plan and method. There is no impasse, but an open way 


for large endeavors. 
Can Christianity Survive? 


Tuer are those who expect that a universal religion 
will supplant Christianity, Islam and the rest, and a 
world commonwealth do away with the existing nations. 
I think not. I expect codperation, but think it more 
likely to come about by the persistence of actual institu- 
tions and the gradual harmonization of their ideals. The 


unity of mankind will be no uniformity. 


In what sense, if any, can Christianity become a general 
principle of conduct? Certainly not as non-resistance and 
the foregoing of ambition; Thomas a Kempis and St. 
Francis are hardly the men to make the world move; 
theirs is only one kind of goodness. 

It seems that the essential thing is a spirit of understand- 
ing other persons, and of the love and patience and 
justice that flow from this. This spirit is adaptable, enter- 


ing into men according to their temperaments and cir- 
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cumstances, not at all utopian but an incentive for every 
day. 


Jesus lived the life of the common people, sharing and 
glorifying their hardships. Thus he stands for that spirit 
of brotherhood and mutual service which their life 
teaches them to value. He is a symbol of the wish to make 
over the world in such fashion as common people would 
have it. 

The sentiments that he taught and illustrated are the 
strong sentiments — the lasting, the social, the fit, the 
evolutionary, if you will. They have the power of con- 
science and coGperative society as against the power of 


lower impulse: the onward life is theirs. 


Tue charge that Christianity inculcates a “ slave moral- 
ity” of submission might well be thought ironical in 
view of the pugnacity of historical Christians. Indeed a 
doctrine that teaches men to control their merely personal 
passions may well make them more willing and formid- 
able contestants for causes. The Christian, having sub- 
mitted to God, is in the right frame of mind to fight the 
enemies of God, whom he identifies with his own. If 
Christians are inert it is not due to their Christianity, but 
to ignorance, credulity, sloth and other vices common to 


mankind. 


Uj 
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“‘ BLESSED are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
People scoff at this; but if it means, as it apparently 
does, that those peoples shall thrive that are subject to dis- 
cipline, or meek before the Lord, it is good sense. Com- 


pare the 25th and 37th Psalms. 


ALTHOUGH Christianity was never so pressed upon me as 
to disgust me (as has been the case with many), I have 
had more spiritual incitement from other books than 


from the New Testament. 


TuE great things of Christianity are the genius of its hero 
and its social organization, which, with all its sins, has 
been more effective in creating a heritage of workable 


faith than anything else we have. 


Tue example of Christ has the disadvantage that it is far 
from us in time, race, social state; it cannot take the 
place of contemporary incitement. But it may be supe- 
rior to the latter as a symbol for this very reason: it is 
more generalized, typical and established in the common 
thought, has become a language charged with the aspira- 
tion of ages. 


It would be folly to discard the Christian tradition. To 
what else can we so effectively appeal on behalf of good 
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understanding among classes, races and nations? At the 
least it includes a current of idealism capable of taking 
any channel into which we may lead it; whoever works 
in any humane cause will feel it bearing him up. Its fail- 


ures are such as inhere in all institutions. 


TuE hope of Christianity lies in regaining its appeal to 
idealizing young men and women. It is formidable, this 
ardent youth that broods over the vision of J esus, its own 
bright leader and sacrifice. It will easily brush aside ten 
times its number of hesitant sceptics: all it needs is a 
plan. 


The Golden Rule 


Te Golden Rule is a cherub with wings but no hands 
or feet. It is curious that there should have been so little 
thought and written by the great minds of the Church 
about its application to the intricacies of life. 

It is an appeal to the imagination. It means, if it means 
anything, that we are to think and feel ourselves into the 
other man’s place, see what he needs to have done, and 
then come back to our own place and do it. 


THERE is no benefit without continuity — you might as 
well cut off a man’s legs as his habits — and hence the 
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first condition of well-doing anywhere in the human 


world is to understand what is already going on. 


A RESOLUTE Christianity, which strives to act upon the 
Golden Rule, expecting others to do the same but not 
shaken when they do not, unflagging in consideration, 
capable of conflict but resourceful in avoiding it, is in- 
deed as good a way of dealing with the world as one can 
hope to find. 


THE Golden Rule is not acted upon because it demands 
knowledge and imagination, which are costly. It even 
demands social psychology. Think of the honest Chris- 
tians in the Great War, ardently oblivious of the points 
of view of other nations. Think of them now, similarly 
oblivious of other classes and sects. Men will do almost 
anything rather than enlarge their minds. 

There is a fine field for a real Christian science in the in- 
vestigation and obviation of those ignorances, prejudices 
and illusions, those prepossessions of class, race sect, 
locality and nation, that keep the Golden Rule from 
being even faintly operative in the wider relations of 


life. 


Can we do anything more unchristian than to impair 


understanding — as when employers refuse to meet 
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workmen, the press colors the news, censors and zealots 
of all sorts try to control teaching or discussion? It is a 
** sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


WE are impelled to understand others and do them a 
measure of justice not by our good will alone but also by 
their resistance, or that of some one else in their behalf, 
to our aggression. There is nothing more unchristian than 
mere non-resistance; it is salutary only when it includes 


a kind of spiritual attack. 


Or 1000 nominal Christians 900 do not seriously wish 
to follow the Golden Rule. Ninety of the remaining hun- 
dred are blinded by class atmosphere to what it requires; 
and of the last ten, one, let us hope, intelligently carries 


it out. 


Group Sins 


A WRONG-DOING that is individual and conscious tears 
the spirit from that social tissue in which alone it can 
live. The wages of sin is death. 

But who will convict us of our group sins? We practice 
these in a cheerful sense of fellowship, and with all the 
abandon of the social current. Conscience approves and 


our friends and leaders. Yet a glance at history shows 
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them the most pernicious of all, engendering wars, op- 
pressions and the virulence of sects and classes. This is 


the Devil whom we ignorantly worship. 


CHRISTIAN devotion implies mental peace and a flow of 
love. But we get these mainly from the contagion of 
groups — of sects, nations, races, parties — whose ac- 
tivities as wholes are apt to be narrow, combative and 
anti-Christian. The individual specializes in love on con- 
dition that the group specializes in conflict. It would 
seem, then, that a total Christianity, not a part of life in- 
dulged at the expense of another part, awaits such a uni- 
fication of ideal as shall reconcile group with group. But 
since conflict is of the essence of life I think that unifica- 
tion must include a measure of it, which, however, we 
may hope to render orderly, fruitful and not too un- 
kindly. 

Those very people who advocate mutual understanding, 
conference and the like, often deprecate such a spirit as 
enervating in time of struggle, not only in war but in 
civil conflict. It is felt, if not admitted, that there is a 
time for whole-hearted antagonism as well as one for 
consideration and compromise. One builds powers, the 


other tests them. 
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Social Religion 


Ture is no religion for an active spirit that does not 
focus on a purpose capable of animating the highest 
powers he has. This must be social because his nature is 
so. It may be found in science or art, but for most of us 
it lies in some form of tangible and not too indirect serv- 
ice to that part of humanity with which we feel our 
unity. : 

It should, then, be the aim of religious leadership to 
clarify and illustrate our larger human purposes and 


bind them together into a whole. 


Tue best religious education would be one that accus- 
tomed us from childhood to codperation — not too gre- 
garious — in the service of human wholes. Through the 
family, the play-group, the school, the community, the 
nation, humanity, we might acquire an enlarging sense 


of God. 


I cannot predict the forms which religious belief and 
worship will assume, but I think I can see that it will 
more and more idealize the solidarity of the individual 
with the race, and of all mankind in the ennobling of a 


common destiny. 
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Christianity and Class 


Tue situation of the rich in relation to the poor is es- 
sentially unchristian. It may be defensible, in economic 
theory, that one family should spend on itself five, ten, 
twenty, fifty, times the amount that (the total production 
being what it is) it is possible for the average family to 
have; but nothing will make this seem a kindly arrange- 
ment. A class of people thus privileged will of necessity 
feel towards the rest a mixture of pity and antagonism, 
the first for lacking what they themselves have come to 
think indispensable, and the second because of the under- 
lying conflict of interests. They have the spoil and, how- 
ever kindly disposed, are fighting to keep it. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, they cherish their own ignorance of 
the less privileged, and evolve or embrace theories of the 
incapacity or perversity of the poorer classes. What a 
relief to discover that the children you are crowding out 
of life are “ the unfit ”! 


Tue church may accept such conditions but the common- 


sense of mankind will not. 


AFTER long study one comes back to the thought of child- 


hood that no one ought to have more than is really neces- 
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sary for his function, more than a wise Foreman over all 


the work would assign him. 


The Church 


Ciurisrianrry as the spirit of a teacher, and the Chris- 
tian Church, are not only distinct but in great part con- 
tradictory. The church is an institution like others, and 
no more to be trusted — perhaps less, since the higher 
the ideal the more destructive of it is institutional 
mechanism. Yet it has had a great part in the past and 
may have a greater in the future. If it can cease to be a 
sect, broaden with the times and stand forth for the pri- 
mary ideals of all men, it may yet function as the pro- 


tagonist of the human conscience. 


TuOosE who are content with the church are just those who 


have not imagination enough to be Christians. 


In the case of a priesthood a whole class of men are set 
up as the interpreters and examples of the highest life. 
Virtue is ascribed to them ex officio, and like the rest of 
us they accept that idea of themselves which they see in 
the minds of others. It is then inevitable that the coarser 
or weaker minded should assume sanctity; and so the 


common man, no longer in awe of the church, comes to 
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think of the clergy, as a class, with disgust. He sees fatu- 


ous and sanctimonious faces. 


Wir disgusting grossness the fine appeal of the young 
man of Nazareth has, through all the ages, been exploited 
by men of a wholly alien sort. Nothing breeds cynicism 
like the church. And yet through it the fine appeal does 


get dissemination. 


Tue religious institutions of the future will be shaped by 
aggressive, socially-minded men, seeking a unitary con- 
ception of life and fellowship in humane striving. They 
will reject what is clearly at variance with fact, but in 
the sphere of speculation will accept any way of think- 
ing that suits their working needs, possibly a very anthro- 
pomorphic God. 


Salvation 


Tue quest of a great life, once organized in the old 
Christian Plan of Salvation, needs to be reorganized in 
social faith and education. Children may begin to find it 
in the school and community, as well as in the family. 
Opinion and codperation may make it a habit of thought. 
If we think the whole we shall serve the whole. Let us 


** set the world in our hearts.” 
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Too long we were taught that good will was the same as 
goodness. We now see that most evil is done by those 
who mean well. What we urgently want is knowledge — 
true perceptions of the working of each part on every 


other part in the common life of man. 


Tue Christian emotion, that formerly had a somewhat 
technical character, owing to its exclusion from large 
fields of life, is coming more and more to embrace the 
community, the nation and the world in its range. It may 
lose some kinds of intensity, but gains in breadth, becom- 
ing more and more a kind of higher patriotism in which 
one feels oneself a member of a world-whole, and looks 
beyond that to God. 


Democracy takes seriously the precept “unless ye be- 
come as little children.” It seeks to make the world more 


and more such a one as the child asks for. 
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